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FESTIVAL 
JAZZ! 


BERT & STAN WILCOX 
extend a hearty welcome to all jazz fans 


visiting London for the Festival of Britain 


We cordially invite you to join us any Saturday or Monday 
evening at Britain's ‘eacing jazz club— 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
100, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
(Special dispensation granted to non-members) 
And for the best in record jazz, call 
and see us at the 


We now boast the largest selection of second-hand records in London 
ALL AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood London, N. W 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 


Telephone : FRimrose 6725 


NEW RELEASES 


KID ORY and his CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Savoy Blues/Twelfth Street Rag 
ZOOT SIMS QUARTET 
with Kenny Clarke, drums 
Tenorly/I Understand V.2013 
SIDNEY BECHET with Claude Luter’s Orchestra 
Careless Love/Down Home Rag V.2014 


Sidney Bechet’s own famous concert version of one of the most popular 
jazz tunes of all time — Careless Love 


LONNIE JOHNSON, Guitar and Vocal 
Jelly Roll Baker/Drunk Again V.2015 
First release on Vogue by one of the best-known blues singers 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 


V.2012 


Be-Bop’s Fables/Midnight on Cloud 69 V.2016 
BUD POWELL TRIO 
Ornithology/You Go To My Head V.2017 


The first solo recording to be issued in Britain by one of the most 
popular modern pianists 


DUKE ELLINGTON presents 
OSCAR PETTIFORD, his Cello and Quartet 


Perdido/Blues for Blanton V.2018 
PETE JOHNSON, Boogie Woogie Piano 

Central Avenue Drag/Ho!lywood Boogie ... V.2019 
STAN GETZ QUARTET 

Pardon My Bop/Diaper Pin V.2030 

Bopelbath /Pinhead V.2031 


NEW SPIRITUALS 


MAHALIA JACKSON, Queen of the Gospel Singers 


The Last Mile of the sind is m Glad Salvation is 
Free ... V.302. 


WINGS OVER JORDAN 
Deep River/Old Ship of Zion V.303 
America’s greatest Negro spiritual choir in two - their finest sides 


All records on this list are 10-inch. Price (in U.K. only) 4/2 plus 1/10 tax 
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Asst. Editors : 
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BASIN STREET STROLLER 


PART 1—NEW ORLEANS AND TONY JACKSON 


By GEORGE W. KAY. 


DuwRING the past few years, most readers of jazz literature have enjoyed the contributions of Roy J. Carew, embracing reliable, authoritative, 


and important information on ragtime, blues, and early New Orleans life and customs. 


A retired auditor from Government service, Carew, now 


passing 65, finds time from his home in Washington, D.C., to delve into subjects pertaining to the early ragtime and jazz era. His reputation for 
accuracy and authority is unquestioned by those who are familiar with his all-too-infrequent writings. It is no accident that Roy carew’s name appears 
frequently in Alan Lomax’s book, ** Mister Jelly Roll,’’ and more recently in ‘‘ They All Played Ragtime,’’ by Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis. This 
story, profiling Roy’s life with flashbacks to his early experiences with ragtime in New Orleans and his associations with Tony Jackson and Jelly Roll, will 
attempt to bring into focus a gentleman who has contributed immeasurably to the brightening of the ragtime scene — Roy J. Carew. 


nes the summer of 1904, Roy Carew 

left his boyhood home in Michigan at the 
age of 21 to visit his relatives near Gulfport, 
Mississippi. He secured temporary work in 
that city, but after a brief stay of three 
months, he decided to go to New Orleans 
for treatment of an ankle injury, incurred 
while he was practising for the somewhat 
precarious profession of acrobat during his 
younger days in Michigan. A successful 
follow-through of a job opportunity, which 
appeared in the want ads of the New Orleans 
Times — Democrat, landed Roy a job as 
book-keeper with the New Orleans Acid and 
Fertilizer Company, at their factory in Gretna, 
across the river from the Crescent City. It 
was during the autumn of this year that 
Martin Behrman won his first campaign for 
mayor of New Orleans, a position that he held 
for sixteen years. 

Labour Day, 1904, will always stand out in 
Roy Carew’s memory as an important date 
in his life, this being the day that he reported 
to the headquarters office of his new employer, 
located in the old Hibernia Bank Building in 
downtown New Orleans. It was on this day 
that Roy received his first thrilling baptism of 
New Orleans Negro street parade music. 
Perhaps it would be appropriate to quote 
Roy’s own words regarding this memorable 
occasion, which appeared in his ‘*‘ New 
Orleans Recollections,’” in the Record 
Changer of May, 1943 : 

Looking from the tenth floor of the 
Hibernia Bank Building, | heard my first New 
Orleans band —in fact, several bands. It 
was the Negro Labour Day Parade that was 
passing, and the bands kept the union mem- 
bers stepping along in proper fashion. 
Parades were a New Orleans speciality, and 
the bands were always equal to the occasion.” 


ROY J. CAREW. 


Roy obtained lodging and board, at 838 St. 
Charles Street. The house was quite spacious, 
distinctive in design along traditional early 
New Orleans architectural lines, three stories 
high, balconies extending around the outside, 
and picturesque grille work ornamenting the 
front and side balconies. A unique feature 
of the house, in contrast with other dwellings 
in the vicinity, was the rather large front yard. 
Most houses below Lee Circle were situated 
flush against the banquettes (sidewalks). 


There were no hallways within the house 
and the only way one could enter most of the 
rooms was to use the balconies. The rooms 
were quite large with high ceilings and 
shuttered windows which reached to the 
floor. Each room was equipped with a fire- 
place, fuel to be furnished at the guest’s own 
expense. A bundle of pine sticks and a 
bucket of soft coal could be purchased from 
peddlers. Louis Armstrong expounded on 
the life of the early New Orleans coal peddler 


in his memorable Coal Cart Blues, available in 
the Decca New Orleans Jazz Album. It goes 
without saying that conveniences were not 
readily available in those days. Along with a 
bed and chair, wash bowl, pitcher, and 
commode completed the standard equipment 
of the rooms. Roy lived at this address for 
about six months, until he moved to another 
part of uptown to keep house with his two 
sisters. By this time he was indoctrinated as 
a native Orleanian, and he lived in the 
Crescent City continuously from 1904 to 
1919. 
CAREW AS COMPOSER. 

Ragtime music was a source of great 
interest to Roy Carew even before he came 
to New Orleans. The first ragtime tune he 
ever attempted to master on the piano was 
Tickled To Death, by Hunter. Also, he had 
begun to write his first rag tune, Gulfport 
Slow Drag, about June of 1904, before coming 
to New Orleans. He did not become 
acquainted with Joplin’s famous Maple Leaf 
until the summer of 1904, although it was 
published in 1899. According to the Stark 
Music Company, the sale of Maple Leaf was 
very slow for many months. 


Two important ragtime tunes, which Roy 
formulated slowly during the years 1907-08-09, 
and ultimately led to his interest in the 
publishing field, were Water Lily Rag, and 
Algiers 80. Upon completion of these two 
rags in 1909, he visited the offices of a Mr. 
Robert Hoffman of the music department at 
the D. H. Holmes Department Store. 


Mr. Hoffman liked both tunes, but in view 
of the fact that this firm did not publish music, 
Roy was referred to John J. Puderer, who 
operated the Music Shop on Canal Street. 
He played both compositions for Puderer, 
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thinking that Water Lily would have the most 
commercial appeal and probably stood the 
best chance of being accepted. However, 
this was not the case. The publisher took a 
fancy to the second composition, which Roy 
had named Algiers 80, commemorating the 
telephone number of one of his feminine heart 
throbs who lived across the river in Algiers, 
La. Apparently Puderer was unimpressed 
with this bit of touching sentiment on the part 
of the ambitious young composer, and forth- 
with changed the title to Full Moon. In order 
to push the sale of Full Moon, Puderer made 
arrangements with a local concert band to 
play the tune at West End Park, during the 
summer concert season of 1910. Since it was 
impossible to get an instrument to execute 
the two-octave chromatic run which appears 
in the third part of the tune, a compromise 
was made by employing trombones to take 
the lower run, with other instruments pick- 
ing up in the middle and carrying on to the 
end. Although Full Moon never enjoyed a 
large sale, nevertheless it is a first class rag, 
gay and melodic, and merits the attention of 
lovers of good ragtime music. It was surpris- 
ing to Carew, who has no good copy of Full 
Moon, to hear that copies have been dis- 
covered in the possession of other rag collec- 
tors, Jerry Heermans, the modern rag 
enthusiast, having found two in Chicago. 


It is significant that Full Moon is the only 
published rag by Roy Carew, although he has 
written many other fine rag tunes. A full list 
of his compositions with approximate dates 
are as follows : Gulfport Slow Drag (1906) ; 
Ecstasy Rag (1908) ; Full Moon (1909) ; Water 
Lily Rag (1909) ; Recreation Rags Nos. 1 and 2 
(1916) ; Basin Street Stroller (1941) ; New 
Orleans HonkyTonk (1944). Some of the 
unpublished rags merit brief comment here. 
Recreation Rag No. 1, written in 1916, was 
followed within a few months by Recreation 
Rag No. 2, the latter tune containing a short 
strain of a ribald New Orleans street cry, 
Get Over, Dirty, which is found also in the 
first two bars of Tiger Rag. Roy got the idea 
for the name Recreation from Artie Matthews 
Pastime rags, which had begun to appear about 
that time. Matthews Pastime No. 1, published 
in 1913, was the first rag to feature the 
boogie woogie,’’ or ‘‘ walking ’’ bass. 
Carew also used a modified ‘‘ walking ’’ bass 
in parts of his Recreation rags. The most 
recent compositions to be put in manuscript 
form are Basin Street Stroller and New Orleans 
Honky Tonk. Certainly, Honky Tonk, a rag 
march, with some strains vaguely reminiscent 
of Albert Carroll’s Blues, could hold its own 
with the very best of the published rags. 
Partly due to the urging of Don Fowler, when 
he was stationed in Washington during the 
war, Carew put Honky Tonk in manuscript 
form. After Fowler returned to his home in 
Portland, Oregon, he assembled a Dixieland 
group and made a home recording of the tune. 


TONY JACKSON. 

The musician of the early days in New 
Orleans to make the greatest and most lasting 
impression upon Roy Carew was the almost 
legendary Tony Jackson. Roy did not meet 
Jelly Roll Morton until many years later in 
Washington, D.C., although he had a copy of 
Morton's Jelly Roll Blues as far back as 1915, 
the year it was published. Again it is appro- 
priate to refer to Carew’s own account of his 
first meeting of Tony Jackson, as described in 
his ‘‘ New Orleans Recollections,’’ which 
appeared in the Record Changer of February, 
1943 : 


‘** One evening during the winter of 1904- 


THE th 


|FULL MOON 


AN ORIGINAL RAG BY R.J CAREW 


1905, | was strolling aimlessly about down- 
town New Orleans, and in the course of time 
| found myself approaching . . . the Gonzales 
establishment. | could hear the sound of 
piano playing with someone singing, which 
my ears told me was coming from the Villere 
side of the house. Always found of popular 
music, | immediately walked to the side of 
the house and got as close to the music as 
possible ; with the banquette going right up 
to the side of the house. | found myself 
standing under one of the windows of what 
probably was Madam Gonzales’ parlour, 
listening to the ‘‘ professor ’’ playing and 
singing. That night was thirty-eight years 
past now, but it is almost as clear in my 
memory as if it were last night. It was the 
most remarkable playing and singing | had 
ever heard ; the songs were just some of the 
popular songs of that day and time, but the 
beat of the bass and the embellished treble of 
the piano told me that here was something 
new to me in playing. And the singing was 
just as distinctive. It was a man’s voice of 
very good quality which rang true on every- 
tone ; a vibrant voice which took each note 
in easy precision ; a happy voice that had at 
times a sort of wild earnestness to it. High 
notes, low notes, fast or slow, the singer 
executed them all perfectly, blending them 


into the perfect performance with the 
remarkable piano style.” 


Certainly Tony Jackson must have been an 
outstanding entertainer and musician, and 
one of the pioneers of the New Orleans style 
of playing. Jelly Roll Morton, who was not 
one to pass praise lightly on his fellow 
musicians, called Jackson ‘‘the world’s 
greatest single-handed entertainer.’’ During 
the famous Library of Congress sessions in 
1938, Jelly Roll, at the suggestion of Carew, 
composed, The Naked Dance, in memory of 
Tony’s ‘‘ honky tonk ”’ style of playing rag- 
time. Surprisingly little literature is avail- 
able on Tony Jackson. It is said that he was a 
dark, ‘‘ not a bit goodlooking,’’ Negro, with 
a somewhat weak chin which accentuated his 
upper lip. He was of medium height, slender, 
and a neat but not an extravagant dresser. 
His beautiful singing voice made a profound 
impression on Carew who has listened to the 
moderns with the hope of hearing someone 
who possesses the qualities of Tony’s singing. 
He recognizes a trace of Tony now and then 
in the singing of Pigmeat Markham and Joe 
Turner. However, there seems to be no 
present day singer whose voice can be com- 
pared closely with that of Tony Jackson’s. 


Later, during 1906-1907, when Tony was 
playing at Frank Early’s Cafe at the corner of 
Bienville and Franklin Streets, Roy came to 
know him rather well. He bought many 
pieces of sheet music, after hearing Tony sing 
and play them. With the exception of one 
three-year stay in Chicago, Tony was in New 
Orleans until sometime before 1915, when he 
left the Crescent City for good. Only ten 
published compositions by Tony Jackson are 
known to be in existence ; Pretty Baby, I’ve 
Been Fiddle-ing, Some Sweet Day, I’ve Got ’Em, 
Miss Samantha Johnson’s Wedding Day, Waiting 
At The Church Door, Why. Keep Me Waiting So 
Long, Ice And Snow, I’m Certainly Gonna See 
About That, and You Mean So Much To Me. Of 
all the compositions written by Tony Jackson, 
the one tune to reach lasting fame was Pretty 
Baby, but it is generally known that Tony 
realized a profit of only $45.00 for this 
nation-wide hit. In Roy Carew’s estimation, 
the tunes most reminiscent of Tony are, 
Some Sweet Day, Ice And Snow, Why Keep Me 
Waiting So Long, and I’m Certainly Gonna See 
About That. 


STYLES AND TUNE DEVELOPMENT. 

It is conceded that Jelly Roll learned a 
great deal from Tony Jackson, which fact in 
itself places Tony in a prominent place in the 
development of the jazz piano. In a general 
way two distinct piano styles were prevalent 
among the early New Orleans musicians — 
(1) the orthodox rag style which followed the 
harmonies of good music ; and (2) ragtime 
flavoured with a certain amount of dis- 
harmony, or blues shading, sometimes called 
“honky tonk’’ piano. This latter style of 
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playing was developed by such players as 
Tony Jackson, Jelly Roll, Kid Ross, and 
Albert Carroll. 


Many present day jazz enthusiasts have the 
mistaken impression that almost any of the old 
music to come out of New Orleans belongs to 
no one, and therefore they lay claim of free 
use. However, this is not the case. While a 
great number of the famous old jazz and rag- 
time tunes are traditional in type, they are in 
innumerable cases, developments of simple 
strains that were heard about town. The 
song, Brown Skin, is an example of such devel- 
opment, having originated in a simple impud- 
ent call of street urchins, ‘‘ Hey, Brown Skin, 
Who You For ?’’ This phrase at first had no 
tune at all but became so widely used that 
two songs were inspired by it — one pub- 
lished by Clarence Williams in New Orleans, 
and the other published by Rossiter in 
Chicago. 

It is interesting to note that when blues and 
jazz music began to get popular, many simple 
early strains which were previously un- 
developed found their way into compositions 
that are accepted as standards — these 
standards being legitimate compositions of 
known composers, and not folk tunes, 
although they are that type. Jackson and 
Morton doubtless developed compositions 
from short strains which were familiar to 
many. This development can be observed to 
a lesser degree in the imitation of the styles 
of early New Orleans musicians which are 
often found in some of the compositions of 
their contemporaries. For example, Jelly 
Roll Morton, in composing The Naked Dance, 
worked up the tune from memory, patterned 
after the style which was typical of the 
‘* honky tonk ”’ piano played by Tony Jackson. 
Nevertheless, the finished product is a Jelly 
Roll composition, and the label ‘* traditional ”’ 
applies only to the type of music and not to 
the composition itself. 

Although ragtime was always a source of 
keen interest to Carew, music never provided 
a livelihood for him during those early days in 
New Orleans. He was continuously employed 
on other fields — his connections including, 
among others, The New Orleans Acid and 
Fertilizer Company, The Remington Type- 
writer Company, and the U.S. Customs, all 
located in or near the city. In addition to 
following ragtime as a hobby, Roy was an 
accomplished acrobat and tumbler and he 
spent many evenings working out at the 
Young Men’s Gymnastic Club. 

It was Roy Carew’s memories of Tony 
Jackson and his playing that prompted him 
to look up Jelly Roll Morton during 1938, in 
Washington, D.C., nearly twenty-five years 
after he last saw Tony. Roy’s later association 
with Jelly Roll in. the field of publishing 
Morton’s compositions brought about a 
close bond of friendship which lasted until 
Jelly’s death in 1941, 


EDITORIAL. 


The time has come, the walrus said, to talk of 
many things, 
The rising cost of paper, of postages, and pins. 

Which weak parody of Carroll should 
prepare you for the bitter blow we are 
most reluctantly compelled to adminis- 
ter, and which we have delayed until the 
very last possible moment. 

Due mainly to appalling increases in 
the cost of paper, which has gone up over 
200%, in price since JAZZ JOURNAL 
first appeared, we find that if we are to 
carry on, we are bound (in line with other 
publications of somewhat larger circula- 
tion and advertising revenue) to raise 
our price as from this issue. 

At the present moment the magazine 
is completely uneconomical, as costs in 
the whole field of production and distri- 
bution mount month by month, thus 
leaving only two courses open to us: 
either to cease publication, or ask you 
to share part of the burden. 

We have kept the increase as low as 
possible, and we do not think the extra 
pence involved will be unduly missed in 
the crazy world of rising prices we are 
at present enduring. 

The magazine will now cost 2/- per 
copy (by post 2/2d.) and the subscrip- 
tion rates will be as follows: 1 year, 
£1 5s. Od.; six months, 13/-; three 
months, 6/6d. Subscriptions paid in 
advance prior to this month will be 
fulfilled at the old price. 
CONSCIENCE CORNER. 

While on the unpleasant subject of 
finances, the very mention of which 
sordid theme we deprecate as much as 
you do, we must once again ask for your 
help and consideration. 

When going through our files recently 
we found to our horror that over 500 


If you’re looking for the shop with 
the best stock of JAZZ RECORDS 
ITS RIGHT HERE FOR YOU 
at 
DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Members J.R.R.A. 


Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 
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FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
IT’S TERRIFIC! 


subscribers have been steadily receiving 
our magazine on what amounts to a 
credit basis. In other words, these 
gallant souls are always at least two to 
three months behind in their payments. 
We might enter with greater enthusiasm 
into this Elysian arrangement if we were 
able to treat our own commitments 
with equal fanciful disregard, but of 
course we can’t, and so it really works 
out that these laggards are borrowing 
the money from us personally. 

Having not yet made sufficient profit 
from the magazine to afford the tradi- 
tional three brass balls, we should deem 
it a favour if you would search in your 
conscience and pockets, and try to keep 
up-to-date in future. If you do, we, on 
our part, will do our utmost to bring the 
magazine out regularly and on time. 


DOUBLE SUMMER ISSUE. 

Which brings us to the little matter of 
the lateness of publication of the last 
half-dozen issues. 

As you know by now, this was originally 
forced upon us by the paper famine, 
which struck us like a plague of uninvited 
locusts, and much as we have tried, we 
have not yet been able to make good the 
lost time. 

For the benefit of everybody we feel 
that it is most advisable to get back to 
our normal publication date of the ist 
of each month, and we have decided the 
only way to achieve this is to combine 
two issues in one. The comparatively 
slack summer months seem to be the 
most suitable time for this, therefore we 
shall combine the July/August issues, 
which will be published in enlarged form 
on 1st August. 

We hope in this issue to be able to 
cover fully, both in pictures and articles, 
the jazz concerts at the Festival Hail, 
which are being run under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Federation of Jazz 
Organisations. The 14th July concert 
will be a most memorable occasion, for 
it will be the first event of such a nature 
to be graced by the presence of Royalty. 

We know the bands taking part will be 
deeply conscious of the honour accorded 
them, and we wish all these musicians 
and the N.F.J.O. every success for the 
great venture. 

We shall do our utmost to commem- 
orate this outstanding event and hope 
that our souvenir of it will prove worthy 
of a permanent place on your jazz book- 
shelf. 

THE EDITORS. 
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HIS is in the manner of an ‘‘ answer ”’ 

from America to Mr. Dave Carey’s 
article on L P records in the February issue of 
Jazz Journal. As to the article itself, | 
found it very interesting, but the reading of 
it prompted that | point out at least one 
inaccuracy, and mention a couple of other 
factors that will make it easier for Mr. Carey 
to enjoy the L P records he so painstakingly 
and expensively got through the Customs. 
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First, | must correct Mr. Carey’s statement 
that it is impractical to convert the average 
turntable to two-speed use ; true, one does 
not want to ‘‘ slow down ’”’ the motor itself, 
but a new motor is not necessary. The 
drawings illustrate the method used to 
convert my model 56 Webster (Chicago) 
record player to two speed operation. 

As you can see, | had a machinist friend 
make me a new motor “ pulley,’’ one with 
two driving steps; a large ‘‘ pulley’’ to 
drive the 78 r.p.m. idler-wheel, and a smaller 
one above to drive the 334 r.p.m. idler. 
Then | mounted these idlers on sliding mounts 
as illustrated in the detail drawing, one on 
each side of the moter pulley. The pivot of 
each idler was connected with a “‘ rocker ”’ 
by a small, but rigid, wire, so that the move- 
ment of the rocker engaged either of the 
idler-wheels with the motor-pulley and rim 
of the turntable. 

The rocker is activated by a wire which 
leads to the outside frame of the player, 
where it is connected to a control! knob that 


LP RECORDS AND REPRODUCTION 


By ALAN D. DARE. 


allows one to select the desired turntable 
speed. This control is equipped with three 
positions : 33} r.p.m., neutral, and 78 r.p.m. 
The neutral position is especially desirable 
because it enables one to set the idler wheels 
in a position where neither is engaging either 
the motor pulley or the turntable rim, 
thereby avoiding any chance of dents or flat 
spots developing in the tyre of the idler. 

A point to be particularly remembered is 
never to leave the 334 r.p.m. idler resting 
against the motor pulley, because, that por- 
tion of the pulley being smaller, the idler 
tyre is more apt to dent; also, never turn 
the idler against the pulley while the motor 
is running, because the shock of the impact 
can dent the tyre. As the illustration shows, 
the mount for the 334 r.p.m. idler is bent 
near the idler pivot to bring it up to the level 
of the smaller part of the pulley. 

I’m afraid my drawings are rough, but | 
hope they will give an idea of how | accom- 
plished my purpose ; do not take the scale 
as accurate, because | am not an engineer or 
draughtsman. 


REPRODUCTION. 


As for the preponderance of treble in L P 
records, most American records suffer from 
this fault, but its original purpose in the 
U.S.A. on shellac records was to ensure that 
the treble portions of the spectrum would 
come through the set above the surface- 
noise level. The pre-emphasis on treble 
allowed the treble in the amplifier to be kept 
down so that a large part of the surface noise 
was suppressed, while the treble in the 
record still had sufficient volume to be heard. 

In L P records, however, the purpose of 
this treble pre-emphasis is to cut down the 
amplitude of the bass groove, thereby allow- 
ing closer spacing. In England the quality of 
your shellac is so fine that surface noise is not 
such a consideration, and has always allowed 
a normal balance between treble and bass, 
and in L P records where only Vinylite is used, 
surface noise is no longer a factor requiring 
consideration. 


To correct the fault of treble pre-emphasis 
on L P records (which we admit is greater 
than even our American shellacs) we have 
found it useful to insert a 4700-ohm resister 
between the poles of the pick-up cartridge 
(assuming you are using a variable reluctance 
or magnetic type of cartridge, which is what 
| use). This will bring the machine to vir- 
tually the same balance as the 78 r.p.m. 
records, and as the device is small enough to 
be inserted right in the interchangeable head 
of the pick-up, enables one to operate both 
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78 r.p.m. and 334 r.p.m. records at practically 
the same dial setting. 


As to the objectionable ‘‘ static crackle ”’ 
so often associated with Vinylite, the use of a 
diamond stylus of good quality virtually 
eliminates it, for the diamond is of such high 
polish that insufficient friction is developed 
to generate the static electricity which is 
responsible for the crackle. 

When | first converted my set, | solved the 
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“extra pick-up ’’ problem (necessitated by 
the requirement of an .001-in. stylus for L P) 
by mounting another pick-up arm at the back 
of the player, and operating it manually. But 
| have since purchased an arm and mechanism 
(which cost me only $6.20 because | used the 
same cartridges) that allow me to play both 
speeds automatically. The counterweight 
spring is set for the five grams required for 
the L P, and the 78 r.p.m. head is weighted to 
bring the stylus pressure up the required 
amount (around 15 grams for my cartridge) 
for 78 r.p.m. operation. 

Avoid the dual-heads because the cartridge 
will not track properly at 78 r.p.m. with the 
counterbalance set for the same stylus 
pressure as for L P, and increased record wear 
will result. 

| hope these few notes will enable Mr. 
Carey, and other readers of the magazine, to 
enjoy their L P listening to a greater extent, 
and good luck to any who may undertake my 
suggested ‘‘ conversion.”’ 
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[ots of activity this month, so let’s swing 
our Jazz Scene spotlight rapidly around 
the nation ; viewing first... 

THE JAZZ CLUBS ... In recent months the 
Southern California Hot Jazz Society has 
dominated this department ; but this month 
brings news of activities elsewhere. For 
example : Up North in the San Francisco 
area, the Bayside Jazz Society has been 
sponsoring a series of Sunday afternoon 
bashes at ‘‘ Alexander’s’’ (formerly Ham- 
bone Kelly’s) .. . A note from Glenn Hilde- 
brand, president of the Santa Monica City 
College Jazz Club, calls to our attention the 
fact that this group has been reorganized. 
Club activities include a campus presentation 
of a Junior Jazz Jubilee . . . From far away 
Calumet, Minnesota ‘‘ The Dixieland Club ”’ 
checked in, via the mails, to proudly announce 
that their organization has _ successfully 
revived dixieland jazz in that portion of the 
country. Mary Louise La Freniere, president, 
reports that huge strides have been made 
since the group was formed just a year ago. 
As a result of their efforts most radio stations 
in their area now carry frequent jazz pro- 
grammes. DJC members are interested in 
exchanging views and records with British 
and French jazz fans. Those interested should 
write : Jerry March, secretary. Dixieland 
Club, Box 165, Calumet, Minn., U.S.A.... 
Down where the Mississippi Delta enjoys the 
warm caress of the friendly Gulf Coast, The 
New Orleans Jazz Club continues setting the 
pace for all similar groups in the nation... 
Throughout the country jazz societies are 
being formed — in Detroit, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, even up in Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. As their secretaries check-in, we 
will chronicle their efforts. 

THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE . . . The Los 
Angeles-Hollywood area, bristling with 
activity, occupies a prominent position in 
this month’s jazz scene. Probably due to 
economy moves by local cafe operators, we 
are witnessing an influx of fine piano soloists. 
Jess Stacy has become a fixture at the ‘‘ Hang- 
over ’’; Meade Lux Lewis attracts patrons 
to San Fernando Valley’s ‘* Showtime ”’ ; the 
‘* Oasis ’’ offers the talents of Errol Garner, 
while ‘‘ Tiffany’s’’ shouts plaudits for Mr. 
Shearing. Walter Gross entertains at the 
Ambassador Hotel’s ‘* Casino,’’ Phil Moore 
at the ‘‘ Cafe Gala,’’ and at the ‘‘ Club 47 ”’ 
one can hear Marvin Ash pound the keys. 
Also on a piano kick, ‘‘ The Club Bayou ”’ 
features Harry The Hipster .. . Moving into 
the combo department: ‘‘ The Beverly 
Cavern ’’ has switched to a two-band policy 
with Dick Cathcart’s dixie bunch sharing 


BUNK JOHNSON, 


the bandstand with Kid Ory’s veterans... 
Ted Veseley’s combo scheduled into the ‘‘ Red 
Feather ’’ late this month . . . In nearby 
Pasadena, ex-Firehouse Five trumpet star 
Johnny Lucas hosts jam sessions at the ‘‘Den’’ 


. .. Newspaper advertisements announce 


opening of Ramp Davis and his Rampart 
Streeters at Glendale’s ‘‘ Brass Rail ’’ playing 
‘‘the hottest music this side of Hades. 
Direct from New Orleans ’’ (this innocuous 
statement calls for further investigation) ... 
Out on the swank Sunset Strip, the carriage 
trade is viewing Teresa (Music, Music, Music) 
Brewer at ‘‘Ciro’s’’ and comely Dorothy 
Dandridge at ‘‘ Cafe Gala’... Jerry Gray 
followed Stan Kenton into the Palladium 
dancery. Upon close examination one can 
discern Charlie Teagarden up in the trumpet 
section. ‘‘ Little Tea ’’ left Benny Pollack to 
join the Gray band this month. 


LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT.... RALPH 
HUTCHINSON, British trombonist . . . 
After playing the violin in a high school band 
and the banjo in local concerts, young Ralph 
picked up the trombone in 1945. He played 
with the Hot Club of England band under 
the direction of David Lee (who, | under- 
stand, now is in South Africa). After a stint 
with Tommy Samson and Ronnie Munroe, 
Hutchinson came to this country in 1948. 
His first dixie job was with Johnnie Laine at 
the ‘*1111 Club ’’ in Chicago ; after which 
he worked with Lee Collins at the Beehive 
and the Mason-Dixon 5 at the Silhouette Club. 
He currently is blowing his horn with 
Muggsy Spanier’s band . . . NORMA TEA- 
GARDEN, talented sister of Jack and Charlie 
T. ; Norma is handling piano chores in the 
Ted Veseley group. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO JAZZ SCENE ... The 
bay area, long the scene of lively doings with 
regard to the hot side, offers a varied fare 
this month. A letter from clarinetist Darnell 
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Howard informs us that the Muggsy Spanier 
crew is set at ‘‘ The Hangover ’’ through 
June... On the same evening that Muggsy 
opened, Louis Armstrong began an engage- 


‘ment at ‘‘ The 150”’ following Pollack’s 


Pick-A-Rib Boys . . . Next in line for Errol 
Garner’s talents, ‘‘ The Blackhawk ’’ has 
feverishly been beating the publicity drum 
. .. Across the bay in El Cerrito, Bob Scobey 
toots his torrid horn nightly amid the quiet 
atmosphere of the ‘‘no-liquor’’ policy at 
“* Alexander’s’’’ . . . According to Vivian 
Boarman, Turk Murphy has been occupying 
the former Lu Watters’ spot on Sunday 
afternoons. 


JAZZ ON RECORD .. . Eight previously 
unissued masters featuring the late Bunk 
Johnson have been discovered by Good Time 
Jazz. These sides were recorded during the 
winter of 1943-44 in San Francisco where 
Bunk had been invited to appear at several 
concerts sponsored by a locai hot jazz society. 
The San Francisco appearance was the start 
of a comeback trail that led the 60 year-old 
Bunk Johnson to fame. He had been found 
the previous year driving a truck on the 
Louisiana rice fields ; a new trumpet and 
false teeth had been purchased for him by 
the donations of jazz fans throughout the 
country. In San Francisco, the then virtually 
unknown old man worked at various jobs on 
the waterfront between concert appearances. 
It was during these difficult years that he made 
this series of records. For many years it was 
believed that the masters were destroyed in 
a fire. They were found recently in the files 
of the Allied Record Manufacturing Co., a 
processing and pressing plant in Hollywood. 
GTJ has purchased the masters and will 
release the first coupling this month. The 
initial release, Ace In The Hole and 2:19 Blues 
features: vocals by Clancy Hayes, of the Lu 
Watters’ Yerba Buena Jazz Band. Other 
members of the YBJB appearing on the 
records include : Turk Murphy, trombone ; 
Ellis Horne, clarinet ; Burt Bales, piano ; 
Pat Patton, banjo ; and Squire Girsback, bass. 
Other titles, soon to be released are : Care- 
less Love, The Girls All Love The Way | Drive, 
also two spirituals, accompanying Sister 
Peavey, including the Sister Rosetta tune, 
When | Move To The Sky .. . Discovery Records 
announce a forthcoming release by Zoot 
Sims. Originally issued in France, the tunes 
will appear on LP. Also available to Discovery 
are several Vogue sides by Bechet but these 
probably will not be released as ‘‘ they do 
not conform with the !abel’s style.”’ 


SUDDEN THOUGHT DEPT. . . . The record 
companies continue their senseless pursuit of 
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issuing pop-vocal versions of old jazz tunes. 
Latest abortive attempt is aimed at the 
classic, At The Jazz Band Ball. This one 
culminates a series of banal versions begun 
last year when Muskrat Ramble and That's A 
Plenty received similar treatment. Naturally, 
tunes of this type possess an entire lack of 
meaning to those outside the realm of jazz- 
dom. Those of us who do appreciate the tunes 
(in their original instrumental form) are 
bound to resent such flagrant misinterpreta- 
tions. As a result, these records are pre- 
destined to failure; thus creating the 
impression that ‘‘jazz’’ is dead! You'd 
think the record companies would more 
intelligently select their material. Come on, 
you gents in Camden, New York, and Holly- 
wood, if these titles MUST grace your labels, 
let's see them identifying some of the great 
jazz sides you have thus far allowed to 
remain in the deleted or unissued category ! 
(isn’t it great to have a monthly space in 
which to publically display one’s splenetic 
thoughts ? NEXT ISSUE: Female bands !). 


THE NEW YORK JAZZ SCENE... Once the 
nation’s leading jazz centre, in recent months 
the big town has severely slumped. Despite 
the situation, the Manhattan scene continues 
to bask in the glow of the Tailgate Jazz Band 
at Ryan’s and Sharkey Bonano at the Waldorf; 
otherwise, very little else to recommend. 
Friday nights at the Stuyvesant Casino offer 
assorted Jam groups featuring on recent 
week-ends : Roy Eldridge, Wild Bill David- 


son, Omar Simeon, Tyree Glenn, Jimmy 
McPartland, etc. These heterogeneous 
groups fail to satisfy those searching for the 
true jazz sound . . . Condon’s offers an 
occasional guest star too. A few nights ago 
Lou McGarrity and Billy Butterfield sat-in 
with the Condonites . . . Over at ‘* Lou 
Terrasi’s,’’ Red Allen is the stellar attraction 
with sidemen Buster Bailey and Big Chief 
Moore. 


SCENE AROUND .. . From our less-than 
vantage point here, it would appear that 
Boston, Mass. leads the Eastern seaboard in 
the jazz department. Last week we bade 
farewell to Zutty Singleton who trecked 
Eastward to join Bobby Hackett and Vic 
Dickenson at Boston’s Copley Square Hotel. 
(A sure sign of Summer when the ‘‘ Zoot ”’ 
leaves balmy Southern California). Also in 
the beantown spotlight, Bob Wilbur leads 
his followers into ‘‘Storyville’’ to be 
followed this month by Johnny Hodges new 
combo . . . Jimmy Archey and his band 
occupy Boston’s ‘‘ Hub’’.. . Vacationers at 
Las Vegas, Nevada, while not visiting the 
gaming tables, can view Bernie Billing’s 
group at ‘‘The Last Frontier.’’ Bernie’s 
tenor was featured on many Spanier Blue- 
birds and Bobby Hackett Vocalion sides 
during the late 30s ... Harper Goff, banjoist 
with the Firehouse Five, embarked on a 
European tour. Similar plans are being 
considered by another string artist, Danny 


Barker. He and his charming wife, Blue Lu, 
may visit England and France late this Summer. 


Yes, LOTS of activity this month. 


Have over 100,000 
Out-of-Print Records 


ORIGINALS - NEW ORLEANS - DIXIE 
CHICAGO - ANYTHING. 
WILL SELL OR TRADE FOR 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band 12 inch; 
V-Discs ; Bing items of interest ; 
Rare Goodmans; Columbos; Operatics; 
Personality; Nobles; Anything Rare. 
JACOB S. SCHNEIDER, 


128, West 66th Street, New York, 
23, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


MONDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 


The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 


For Northern Jazz Fans 


A New Jazz Corner! 


COLLET’S 


ENGLISH, 


ON SATURDAY, 


FOREIGN, 


ERNEST BORNEMAM AND JAMES ASMAN WILL 
PLAY THE FIRST RECORDS AT THE OPENING OF 


NEW JAZZ RECORD DEPARTMENT, 
2tct, AT 3-0 P.M. 
xc 


ALL LABELS. 


THE WORLD’S JAZZ BOOKS AND _ PERIODICALS 
AND A COLLECTOR’S SERVICE. 


RARE AND SECOND RECORDS 


$6. 


(IN ASSOCIATION WITH INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, LONDON.) 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 
DEANSEATE MANCHESTER. 


COME AND HEAR THEM PLAYED! 
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HE correspondence columns of Jazz 

Journal have taken an interesting turn 
recently — a turn towards musical technical- 
ities. | think Mick Gill started it with a 
suggestion in the December issue that the 
melodies and chords of some of the more 
out-of-the-way jazz tunes might be printed, 
for the benefit of traditionalist groups, 
many of whom often learn the tunes at 
second hand from recorded first choruses 
(already improvised), and very often don’t 
learn the chords at all. 

In the April issue P. W. C. Willcox of 
Stafford underlined Mick Gill’s idea, and 
added a little information on chord symbols. 
He ended his letter by asking ‘‘ whoever is 
brave enough... to put in a few words about 
the transcription of the melody line for the 
trumpet/cornet, trombone and clarinet.’’ 

All this seems to be the cue | have been 
waiting for, to wax ever so slightly technical 
in these columns. Jazz is music, and the true 
music lover can never find out enough about 
his subject. While | do not pretend to an 
encyclopaedic knowledge of musical theory, 
| would like to try this month to sort out one 
or two technicalities which may be worrying 
jazz fans. Musicians of the Mick Gill calibre 
must forgive me if most of the following is 
pretty elementary : the fact of the matter is 
that a great many jazz enthusiasts’ know- 
ledge of musical theory is non-existent, and 
those of us who were lucky enough to be 
taught music in our childhood have a duty, 
| think, to pass some of it on. 

One can enjoy jazz tremendously without 
the slightest knowledge of crotchets and 
barlines, but a whole world of finer apprecia- 
tion lies beyond page 1 of the Tutor. Un- 
fortunately, page 2 onwards contains a great 
deal of stuff which can be of no possible 
interest or use to the jazz lover, and anyone 
conscientious enough to plough through 
someone-or-other’s ‘‘ Rudiments of Music ”’ 
will find his mind cluttered up with expres- 
sions like Breve, Compound-time, and Rela- 
tive minor ; none of which are of the slightest 
moment in his field of music. 

Would you mind moving over to the piano? 
Thanks. Right in the middle of the keyboard 
you'll find two black notes together. Play 
the white note between them. That’s called 
‘*D.’’ Now play the white note to the left 
of that — it’s called C. That and the four 
white notes immediately ‘‘ above ’’ (to the 
right of) it are called respectively C, D, E, F, 
G. 

Now here’s where we get cunning. Play 
C, E and G together, will you ? That’s it — 


THE 


OTHER SIDE 


By STEVE RACE. 


now you’ve played a chord, the first chord of 
the blues. Now with your other hand play 
any of the black notes in between C and G, 
and strike that chord at the same time. The 
result is pretty horrible, because that black 
note isn’t ‘‘ in the chord.’ That’s the kind 
of note that makes you wince when some 
excited jazzman plays it by mistake, and now 
you know why — because the rhythm section 
is playing your chord (C, E, G), and it would 
be nicer if the soloist was to play one of those 
notes, too. 

Yes, Mr. Gill, I’m in trouble right away, 
aren’t |? We mustn’t let them think that 
soloists can only play notes in the chord. On 
the other hand, even that would be prefer- 
able to some of the soloists who only play 
notes off the chord, so perhaps you'll let it 
pass. : 

Back to the piano. Have you still got your 
finger on C? Now strike that note, and 
move up the piano one white note at a time, 
playing 8 notes altogether. O.K.? You've 
played the ‘‘Scale’’ of C. The notes you 
played were called C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C. 
(After G the musical notes start again at A). 
The top and bottom notes of your scale 
sound pretty well the same, so they have the 
same name — C. 

Now let’s take a big jump. C is the basic 
key and the basic scale in music ; the only 
scale which you'll find solely on the white 
notes. Here’s where the gentleman who 
invented the cornet made his big mistake. 
When he’d made his first cornet, raised it to 
his lips, pressed none of the valves down and 
blew, he may have expected the note ‘‘C”’ 
to come out. 

Well it didn’t. The note that came out 
was called B flat — two notes lower than C, 
(The right hand one of the group of three 
bldck notes). Consternation in Mr. Cornet’s 
camp. It ought to be C, but it isn’t — it’s 
B flat. And it was at this point that Mr. 
Cornet made a decision which has caused 
havoc ever since in musical circles. Even if 
it wasn’t C, he would call it C. 

The result is now that if you ask a cornet- 
tist to play C, he will play what is actually B 
flat, two notes below. If you really want 
him to play C, you’ll have to ask him for D, 
two notes higher. Write down ‘‘D’”’ ona 
cornet part, and you'll get the actual sound 
One: 

That is what is meant by ‘‘ Transposition,’’ 
or, as Willcox called it in the April issue, 
‘* Transcription of the melody line for cornet.”’ 
In the traditional jazz band line-up, cornet and 
clarinet are ‘‘ transposing ’’ instruments ; 
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OF THE PICTURE 


trombone, fortunately, is not. Trombone, 
therefore, can read the tune from an ordinary 
Piano copy, but cornet and clarinet have to 
have their parts specially written out ‘‘a 
tone up’ (two notes higher). 

In passing, a word to would-be transposers 
of piano copies for cornet/trumpet or clarinet. 
In actual fact, the more accomplished players 
can transpose at sight. They do this by 
reading the copy in the written key, and 
thinking it in the new key. It’s a difficult 
mental process that comes only with practise, 
and like everything else in music, there’s no 
short cut. In writing down transposed parts, 
it might be found easiest to write all the 
notes first one higher (space becomes line, 
line becomes space) without bothering about 
accidentals (sharps, flats and naturals). Then 
go through adding the accidentals. If you can 
cultivate a mental picture of the piano key- 
board, the last part of the job will become 
ten times easier. 

| have a nagging suspicion that my well- 
meant attempts to explain a few of the 
technicalities of music to laymen may have 
resulted in a worse confusion than existed 
before. If so, just let me know. On. the 
other hand, if any readers genuinely want a 
series of articles in this vein — well, I’m sure 
the Editors will be co-operative, and I’m 
game. Let us know, will you ? 
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blades Bumble Bee Slim discography, which 
was printed in this column (February 
issue) seems to have met with general 
approval, and what is more important, 
readers have been kind enough to send in 
additions and corrections. Although the 
Vocalion series was covered with a certain 
degree of accuracy and completeness, the 
sides which the Bumble Bee made for Decca 
lacked both recording dates and master 
numbers, and little was known about the 
accompaniments. However, thanks to the 
interest shown by collectors, some of the 
gaps can now be filled, and the outlook is not 
quite so bleak. It was a minor tragedy that 
American Decca was unable to help — its 
files on Easton having been destroyed. 
Peter Tanner reports that he has a copy of 
De 7220 Hard Drivin’ Mama/Upside Down and 
that the accompaniment is by piano and 
guitar. Master numbers are: Hard Drivin’ 
Mama 61220A and Upside Down 61225A. 
Peter adds: ‘‘ Both titles composed by 
Bumble Bee Slim.”’ 


Bert Harper points out a significant fact. 
On March 16th, 1932, Leroy Carr, acc. by 
Scrapper Blackwell on guitar, cut tities the 
master numbers of which ran from 11498 to 
11501. On the same day Bumble Bee was 
making (accompanied by piano and guitar) 
Greasy Greens (B11502), I’m Waiting On You 
(B11503), B and O Blues (B11504), Queen Bee 
Blues (B11505), all for Vocalion. Harper 
suggests that it is highly likely that Blackwell 
was also the guitariest for these. Comments 
Mr. Harper: ‘‘ It is noticeable that there is 
no guitarist on the Bumble Bee Slim sides 
(B11516/7) made the next day.”’ 


J. R. Davis supplies both master and ‘‘take’’ 
numbers for De 7054. Let’s Pitch A Boogie 
9864A and Farewell Mistreater Blues 9769A, 
both accompanied by guitar and piano. 
Death of Leroy Carr has the master number 
90083 and is accompanied by piano and guitar. 
Its coupling has the same accompaniment plus 
a violin. Incidentally Mr. Davis informs me 
that some issues of this record were mis- 
labelled ‘‘ Bumble Bee Smith.”’ 

There are a few corrections also in J. R. 
Davis’s letter: Dead And Gone Mama is 
accompanied by three guitars, but no piano. 
To Vocalion 03637 I’m Needing Someone add 
piano. Just Yesterday on Vocalion 03698 and 
Rough Treatment Blues Vocalion 03637 contain 
no guitar. 

Finally on the Bumble Slim subject comes a 
long letter from E. G. Hicks of Ilford, Essex. 
Mr. Hicks adds considerably to our know- 
ledge. Over to Ilford! 80400 Squaliing 


PREACHIN’ 


By 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


Panther Blues (BB 6649) has accompaniment 
by two guitars. C954-B Feather Bed Blues 
(Vocalion 03446) ‘‘ guitar is certainly by Big 
Bill, and | am inclined to put Lofton down as 
the piano man.”’ 


Mr. Hicks gives the following as having 
piano by Mercer Jenkins : c1340, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6 (all on Vocalion). Hicks differs from Davis 
on Let’s Pitch A Boogie which has only a piano 
accompaniment according to him. Perhaps 
both would check this once again. Mean 
Bloody Murder Blues (De 7079) has master 
number c9918A and has piano and guitar 
accompaniment. Walking And Drifting Blues 
(De 7079) has master number c9919A and is 
accompanied by piano and guitar. Cry On! 
Cry On (De 7214) has 61218 for its master 
number and is accompanied by piano and 
guitar. Funny Feelin’ (De 7214) has master 
number 61222 and is accompanied by piano 


and guitar. 
Mr. Hicks concludes his letter with the 
following observations: ‘‘I have been 


trying to decide on the pianist for these 
Deccas, but can’t place him. | believe some 
are by Wheatstraw, but can’t say which. 
Several may easily be by Honey Hill. | wish | 
knew definitely some discs on which Easton 
played piano, because he may do so on more 
than we think. | am rather surprised to find 
you give Jimmy Blythe as the piano man on 
89405-A Deep Bass Boogie (De 7162). | may 
be wrong, but my ears say Dobby Bragg.”’ 

A final summing up shows that from the 
information supplied we can now prove that 
Honey Hill was the piano man on Deccas 7214 
and 7220. | need hardly add we still have a 
long way to go before we can write off the 
Bumble Bee Slim discography as completed. 
Any further information will be gratefully 
received and published in this column in due 
course. 

* * * * 

A reader has sent in the following query. 
Can any reader confirm or deny the presence 
of Eurreal Montgomery on West Texas 
Woman/It Would’nt Be So Hard by Whistlin’ 
Alex Moore ? (Co 14496-A). 

* * * * 

Way back in the May issue for 1949 a reader 
asked for the personnel of the Ada Brown- 
Fats Waller V-Disc That Ain’t Right. At the 
time | questioned the personnel giver in New 
Hot Discography. Perhaps readers will 
pardon me if | quote what | wrote then: 
N.H.D. goes on to tell us that it is from the 
sound track of the film ‘‘ Stormy Weather.”’ 
Now it is worthy of note that Bob Carroll 
who appears in the film, claims to have played 
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THE SLUES 


the trumpet part, but so also does Benny 
Carter who states that he dubbed the whole 
thing AFTER the film was shot and did not 
actually appear in the picture 

‘*The horn work on the V-Disc sounds 
remarkably like Benny, and | have very little 
doubt that it is indeed, Carter. However, | 
do not think this record was taken off the 
actual sound track of the film (It is so long 
since | have seen the picture an actual com- 
parison is almost impossible). At the com- 
mencement of the record Fats is heard saying: 
‘ Hey cats, it’s 4 o’clock in the morning, I’ve 
just left the V-Disc studios ...° Now it is 
possible that this was tacked on later, but it 
seems more likely that this is a separate 
recording made specially for V-Disc. If this 
theory is correct Benny might well be the 
trumpet, and Bob Carroll the man responsible 
for all the horn work in the film. It would 
have been easy enough for Benny to have 
mixed up the two dates. At least it isa strong 
possibility.”’ 

| have just received a most interesting and 
informative letter from that great critic 
Hugues Panassié, who is able to clear up the 
Waller-Brown problem. He has this to say : 
‘*1 can assure you that the Ada Brown-Fats 
Waller V-Disc That Ain’t Right really comes 
from the sound track of the film ‘ Stormy 
Weather.’ | found a copy of the record long 
before seeing the film. So when | finally saw 
‘Stormy Weather,’ | knew the music of the 
record by heart and was able to check that it 
was the same music, note for note. The fact 
that Fats Waller says at the beginning of the 
record ‘... I’ve just left the V-Disc studios 
...’ proves nothing against it. A lot of other 
V-Discs have similar things. For instance, 
Hawkins’ Body And Soul on V-Disc is the same 
as his famous H.M.V. record, also begins with 
some talking by Hawk.”’ 

The letter concludes with some more 
information which is of interest to readers : 
** About the piano acc. in the Yas Yas Girl’s 
Vocalion 03638, I’d Rather Drink Muddy Water 
No. 2, it certainly is by Blind John Davis. 
Blind John is one of my favourite blues piano 
players. |! have dozens of sides by him with 
Big Bill, Lonnie, Tampa Red, Doctor Clayton, 
Washboard Sam, Sonny Boy Williamson, Bill 
Gaither, and | am sure | can always recognize 
him—just as | can recognize Joshua 
Altheimer. 

* * * * 

| hope readers saw Max Jones’s fine review 
of the Blind Lemon Jefferson records on 
Tempo in a recent Melody Maker. (These 
have already been covered by this column). 
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Max must be one of our finest critics of the 
blues. | stand corrected, | mis-heard what 
Lemon was singing, it certainly should be ‘‘| 
want to tell you the gallows, Lord is a fearful 
sight ’’ (not sinful). However, | must now 
correct friend Max. He quotes Lemon as 
saying on the same disc (Hangman’s Blues) : 
‘** This piece is Spanish and is always my bad 
luck thing... ’”’. Surely this is not correct. 
Unless my ears are deceiving me Jefferson 
says: ‘* Thursdays and Fridays is always my 
bad luck days...’’. I realise that my version 
is very different from that of Max, but | feel 
pretty certain that | have heard correctly. 
In the same review Max Jones is able to clear 
up a point | raised concerning the Blind Blake 
record. It will be remembered | suggested 
‘that there were two guitars on Southern Rag 
(Te R40). Jones was able to check with Josh 
White who was able to prove quite con- 
clusively that Blake was the only guitarist 
present (I had previously suggested White as 
a second musician). The blind one was 
obviously a very, very fine player. | apologise 
for under-rating him. A few of the electric 
merchants should study how to obtain tone 
without the aid of amplification. Blake leaves 
most of them struggling well behind. Those 
old men knew a few tricks which still sound 
good to-day. Mr. Burman may rave about 
some West End flashy guitarist, but I'll still 
take Mr. Blake. Sorry Maurice. 
* * * * 


Mr. Graham Watts of Seaford would like 
the answer to the following queries: (1) 
Alfred Fields (vo.) Spongy Baby (WC2652)/ 
Hep Pepper Stepper (WC2653) OKeh 05727. 
Accompaniment seems to be by piano, guitar 
and washboard. Who are the musicians 
concerned ? (2) Could Josh White be playing 
guitar on Vocalion B1123 with Blind Joe 
Taggert Now The Storm/God Gonna Separate 
The Wheat From The Tares. (3) Who plays 
trumpet, tenor, guitar, piano and drums on 
Big Bill’s Gonna Move To Outskirts Of The 
Town/Hard Hearted Woman OKeh 6651 ? 

* * * * 


One of the truly great blues singers of our 
time is Estella ‘‘ Mama ’’ Yancey, wife of the 
incomparable Jimmy. To the best of my 
knowledge she has only recorded two items, 
both for the Session label. How Long Blues 
with Jimmy playing organ (Session 12002) and 
Make Me A Pallet On The Floor (Session 12003). 
For this side Jimmy returns to piano. Mama’s 
voice has a dry, almost sour quality about it, 
and some might say her vocal range is limited. 
At first her singing may sound monotonous, 
but with time the strange earthy quality of her 
art will become apparent. How Long Blues 
contains a completely new set of lyrics 
(snatches dating right back into folk legend 
and wrapped in the history of the Negro race, 
no doubt). Make Me A Pallet On The Floor is 
Mama at her very best. There is an infinite 
sadness in her singing. All the world’s 


troubles seem to be on her shoulders as she 
sings : 


“* Pll get up in the morning and cook you a red hot meal, 
il get up in the morning and I'll cook you a red hot 


meal, 

To show you | appreciate, baby, what you’ve done for 
me, 

When you make me a pallet on your floor.”’ 


Yancey’s accompaniment throughout both 
sides is supremely beautiful, as always. A 
great blues pianist who for years remained in 
obscurity. We must be thankful that such 
discs as these have been made. A lasting 
tribute to his simple genius (which is NOT a 
contradiction in terms. Yancey has genius, 
yet his music is simple and unaffected). 
Perhaps one of our small private companies 
will consider negotiating with Session (if 
still in existence) for the early release of these 
sides in this country. The rest of the titles 
are all piano solos by Jimmy (some of the 
finest he has ever made). All are worthy of 
issue. Is it too much to expect that we may 
have them on our turntables in the near 
future ? 


TAILPIECE. 


‘‘The smooth rhythm of Warings’s 
Pennsylvanians has been ousted from my 
affections by the bounce and zip of Peewee 
Hunt and Bunkhouse Johnson.’’ (W. K. 
McGowran in an article ‘‘ My Dusty Discs ”’ 
from The Evening News). No comment is 
really necessary. (Thanks to the many 
readers who sent me this classic). 
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DANNY ALVIN’S KINGS OF DIXIELAND. 
Maple Leaf Rag/Red Pepper Rag. 
(Esquire 10-121). 

There is plenty of life in these recordings, 
and more than a little of that ragtime spirit. 

The rhythm section of Mel Stitzel (piano) ; 
Jim Lannigan (tuba) ; and leader Alvin on 
drums are all real veterans at the game and 
they produce an excellent beat. 

The rest of the names are new ones on me, 
but | particularly like the trombone, Jimmy 
James. He is particularly good on Maple Leaf 
and also cuts a few capers on the Red Pepper 
side. Which latter side is a fine rag written 
by Henry Lodge in 1910. 

Two good examples of ragtime style for the 
small band, and worth a place in your 
collection. 

5.1. 
RAY ANTHONY AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
"ll See You In My Dreams/! Wonder What’s 
Become Of Sally ? 
(Capitol CL.13483). 
National Emblem March/Skip To My Lou. 
(Capitol CL.13488). 

The two numbers on the first coupling 
were amongst the hits of 1924, and are both 
first-rate tunes. Anthony gives them sound, 
straight, swing arrangements, with the accent 
on melody, and both sides are notable for 
excellent tone and balance. The March is not 
so successful ; the synthetic type of Dixieland 
treatment accorded it being completely out 
of character for this type of band. The old 
traditional number Skip To My Lou retains a 
good deal of its charm in spite of somewhat 
heavy-handed treatment by all concerned. 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
C’est Si Bon (76529)/That’s What The Man 
Said (76790). 
(Brunswick 04674). 

Personally, | like both these Armstrong 
sides, though they are somewhat commercial 
and. slanted to. please the jukebox public 
rather than the serious jazz collector. All 
the same, Louis is great whether he’s singing 
a French pop tune or accompanied by a ten- 
piece choir as on the second of these twosides. 

C’est Si Bon has already been noted in these 
columns, under American Record Review, in 
the January, 1951 issue, and it must suffice to 
add that Satchmo’ sings this tribute to France 
in hisown wonderful, relaxed, gravel-throated 
style. But it is his trumpet solo after the 
vocal, apparently unruffled by the cumber- 
some studio band accompaniment, that makes 
this record worth its money. 

The reverse, recorded on August 31st last, 
features Louis singing a charming Willard 
Robison song in Jonah And The Whale style. 


As ever, Louis’ personality dominates, and 
at least the choir is used with both taste and 
discretion. The rhythm section for this side 
comprises : Billy Kyle, piano ; Everett Barks- 
dale, guitar ; Johnny Blowers, drums ; and 
Joe Benjamin, bass. 

GRAEME BELL’S 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND. 
I'm Satisfied With My Gal/Doctor Blues. 
(Tempo A.89). 
High Society /Black And White Rag. 
(Parlophone R.3390). 

First side is a good tune, and gets a good 
performance. There is a nicely relaxed beat 
throughout, the ensembles hold together 
well, and the solos by Pixie Roberts, clarinet, 
Deryck Bentley, trombone, Roger Bell, 
trumpet, and Graeme Bell, piano, are well 
executed and full of good ideas. The reverse 
is largely a showcase for Lazy Ade on alto 
saxophone, and he plays remarkably well. 
The first part is particularly successful, with 
chord backgrounds behind the soloist. 
Following a middle ensemble passage Graeme 
takes a solo spot on piano, with Lazy taking 
over for the completion of the side. Each 
time | hear High Society another jazz tune 
comes to mind : How Many Times ?, and | 
wonder why the vast repertoire of dance 
music available is not more widely explored. 
However, the Bells have been veritable 
pioneers in introducing variety in the way of 
new and old tunes into their programmes, so 
they are perfectly entitled to send their High 
Society down to posterity via a Parlophone 
recording. It is very much Pixie Roberts’ 
side, but the ensembles are well up to the 
usual high Bell standard. The reverse is 
performed by Graeme Bell and rhythm 
section, under the very apt name of G.B.’s 
Ragtime Four. Black And White Rag was 
composed by George Botsford, a fine writer 
of ragtime numbers, and was published in 
1908. It turned out to be just about Botsford’s 


biggest hit, and has always been a stock 
favourite amongst ragtime pianists. Graeme 
Bell takes it at Tempo di Ragtime and as 
written, which means that he is giving a 
perfect interpretation of the composer’s 
intentions. 

T.C, 

TITO BURNS AND HIS SEXTET. 
East Of Suez/Johnny Come Lately. 
(Esquire 10-126). 

Two modern offerings from the Burns 
stable, who have added Leon Calvert on 
trumpet to the band for this session. 

East Of Suez has rather an attractive melody 
and Terry Devon’s voice is cleverly used in 
instrumental form. There is nothing original 
in this, but here at least it is well done. 

The feverse is a boppish opus written by 
Ellington’s pianist-arranger Billy Strayhorn. 
| don’t like it, and if | have to play it many 
more times, | am sure | shall come to hate it. 

S.T.. 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL. 
Coney Island Washboard (5641)/Some Days 

There Just Ain’t No Fish (5642). 

(Brunswick 04676). 

Hoagy, complete with washboard and some 
nice support from Matty Matlock’s orchestra, 
has made a pleasant revival of this old tune, 
though the addition of The Four Hits and a 
Miss would seem to be a mistake, uncom- 
mercially speaking. The reverse is a novelty 
number with little to offer other than Hoagy’s 
own delightful personality. 

THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND. 
I’ve Been Floating Down That Old Green River/ 
Farewell Blues. 
(Tempo A.86). 

| believe ‘‘ Old Green River ’’ was the name 
of a potent, yet inexpensive tipple formerly 
available in the States, and a good deal of the 
first side is taken up by Monte Ballou explain- 
ing vocally (via an imaginary phone conversa- 
tion with his wife) his misadventures follow- 


THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND. 
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ing a surfeit of this delectable nectar. The 
ensembles move along nicely, and Larry du 
Fresne inserts some suitable honky tonk 
piano behind the vocal. The reverse is 
practically all ensemble work, apart from 
short passages for clarinet and trumpet, and 
is a first-rate effort, although the inane verbal 
ending seems quite unnecessary. 

CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 
Blanche Touquatoux/Down By The River. 
(Melodisc 1165). 

There is no doubt that here is a most 
interesting band, who improve with every 
record they make. If you like them or not, 
entirely depends on whether you ear is 
attuned to what they call in New Orleans the 
“wide-open ”’ tone. If you are a follower of 
the late Bunk Johnson, or any of the veteran 
musicians of that period, you will know what 
to expect from this record. 

From their very inception this band decided 
that the old New Orleans style was the one 
they were going to adopt and, without 
slavishly copying anyone, this is the style in 
which they try and play. Right or wrong, 
one must admit they do it very well. 

Both these sides are nearly all ensemble. 
The trumpet lead is good and strong and the 
clarinetist exceedingly virile and powerful 
rhythmically. The trombonist would seem 
to have been rather under-recorded and 
becomes at places quite drowned by a 
rhythm section who are, if anything, rather 
too loud. 

However, | do find both sides full of interest 
and very worthy of close attention. It is an 
engaging fact that here is a group that have 
obviously realised that to play good jazz one 
must be relaxed — when they attain this to 
perfection they are going to be a really fine 


little band. 
Sot. 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP. 
At A Georgia Camp Meeting/Washington And 
Lee Swing. 
(Parlophone F.2458). 

This group has nothing to do with Joe’s 
more commercial outfits (the records of 
which have always been in great demand on 
both sides of the Atlantic) but is playing in the 
New Orleans tradition, with the usual line-up, 
and considering the comparatively recent 
date of its formation, makes a most praise- 
worthy debut on record. Joe’s own playing 
is admirably disciplined on both sides, in fact 
the work of the whole rhythm section is 
excellent, and when it is matched by the front 
line the group will take a lot of beating. On 
both sides the emphasis is on ensemble work, 
but the front line is not yet as closely 
integrated as it should be, a fault that will 
probably correct itself when they have been 
playing longer together. Pau! Simpson, 


JOE DANIELS. 


clarinet, and Allan Wickham, trumpet, solo 
on the first side, but the outstanding solo of 
the coupling comes from Harry Brown, an 
admirable trombonist, on Washington And Lee. 

THE DIXIELAND PIPERS. 
Shake It And Break It/Dauphine Street Blues. 
(Columbia DC 534). 

This dixieland group from The Hague, 
Holland have gained quite a reputation for 
themselves during the past few years. They 
play with plenty of spirit and it is obvious that 
much time has been spent on rehearsal. The 
ensembles are nicely knit and the band are 
well in tune. 

Dauphine Street is the better side. There is 
some quite good trumpet played against solo 
banjo and some interesting piano from the 
leader, Eric Krans. 

The backing is taken at a fast tempo and 
would have been an outstanding side had it 
not been completely let down by a very poor 
trombone solo. Trumpet, clarinet and piano 
again excellent. 

THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 
Riverside Blues/Red Hot River Valley. 
(Tempo A.88). 

The Blues has some relaxed, well-knit 
ensemble playing, solos by Clarke Mallery, 
clarinet, and Ward Kimball, trombone, 
several interesting breaks, and (most unex- 
pectedly) a celeste solo by Frank Thomas. 
On the reverse the boys have inserted the 
word ‘‘Hot’’ into the title of the old 
Western favourite, and it is certainly evident 
in their playing, which, if lacking in finesse, is 
full of vigour and really rips along. Following 
the introduction and initial ensemble, Harper 
Goff, banjo, takes a solo, after which some- 
body whistles a hot chorus with the remainder 
of the band providing vocal background. 
Frank Thomas, piano, and Ward Kimball, 
trombone, both take excellent solos, before 
the final ensemble, which everybody tears off 


in great style. 
‘EC. 
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HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT. 
Tin Pan Alley Rag/Old Macdonald Had A Farm. 
(Decca F.9639). 
| haven’t been able to trace whether the 
first title is a vintage piece or a new com- 
position, but in either event it has real 
atmosphere. The boys take it at a nice, easy 
tempo, and keep close to the melody, in the 
authentic style. The reverse is the old, 
familiar, farmyard epic, complete with grunts, 
growls and snorts expertly rendered in the 
traditional manner by the Brothers Gold. 
It also has some snatches of excellent trumpet 
during a pause for breath by the marathon 

vocalists. 

KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS. 

Mango Walk/Pina Colada. 
(Esquire 10-127). 

Although a front-line of two, backed by a 
rhythm section of seven, might be perfectly 
satisfactory for dancing, it has a distinctly 
unbalanced sound for listening, and for 
recording purposes it would appear necessary 
to strengthen the melody section. Both 
Graham, tenor saxophone, and Jo Hunter, 
trumpet, solo adequately on both sides, but 
their combined efforts are insufficient to give 
the ensembles anything but a very thin sound. 
The normal rhythm section is augmented by 
maracas, bongos, and conga drum, and they 
certainly produce the most fascinating and 
irresistible rhythms, especially during their 
solo efforts on the second side. 


COLMAN HAWKINS’ QUINTET/SEPTET. 
You Go To My Head/I Mean You. 
(Esquire 10-122). 

Gone are the days when | used to be able 
to place a record on my turntable and know 
full well that Colman Hawkins was going to 
give me a thrill. He still plays better than 
most other tenor players, but these days the 
material seems poor and his choice of brother 
musicians even poorer. 

| don’t believe that the ‘‘ Bean ’’ will ever 
make an out-and-out bop man. He seems to 
be falling between two stools, but | suppose 
it is difficult these days for a tenor man ; 
particularly one that has always been far out 
in front with musical ideas. 

Both sides are interesting, but neither are 
wonderful. 

St. 
GOLDIA HAYNES. 
Travelling (5846)/That Great Judgement Day 
(5848). 
(Capitol CL.13486). 

It is encouraging to find that such specialised 
music as gospel singing should be proving 
itself to be popular over here. No doubt 
emboldened by the success of the Rosetta 
Tharpe and Marie Knight records, Decca 
present a somewhat similar offering by 
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Goldia Haynes on the Capitol label. 

Sister Goldia Haynes is a buxom lady who 
hails from East St. Louis and who has been 
attracting quite a lot of attention in America 
recently by her recordings of sacred songs. 
Goldia has a fine, rich voice, not unlike that of 
Rosetta Tharpe plus a touch of Sister 
Ernestine Washington, and she has the natural 
flair of her race for rhythm and phrasing. 


Both sides are original Haynes compositions 
based on the blues in sixteen bar choruses. 
The second side features a strident but 
righteous piano which really rocks out the 
rhythm. On this side Goldia only just makes 
the pace, but her singing is much better and 
more controlled on the delightful Travelling, 
which features some well played guitar. 

A most interesting and noteworthy debut 
and well worth spinning. 


CLAIRE HOGAN. 
1 Need You So (50461)/My Heart Is Out Of 
Town (50460). 
(London L.779). 

Claire ‘Shanty Hogan, who will be 
remembered for her vocal work with Jimmy 
Dorsey's Original Dorseyland band on some 
recent Columbia records, is out on her own 
this month, tackling the Ivory Joe Hunter 
tune | Need You So. Claire has quite a pleasant 
voice and both sides are inoffensive enough, 
but she shows little originality or jazz under- 
standing, while the accompaniment by Gil 
Evans’ orchestra is very commercial. 


STAN KENTON. 
The House Of Strings (6540)/The Halls Of 
Brass (6046). 
(Capitol 11009). 

Though this new twelve-incher may please 
the more rabid of Kenton’s admirers, it is, to 
these ears, rather a waste of talent and wax. 
It is hard to know just what Kenton is aiming 
for with this kind of thing ; for neither side 
is the least bit progressive not has it any 
direct bearing on jazz. The addition of a 
large string section on the first side does not 
turn the band into a symphony orchestra and 
the eerie sound that they emit would possibly 
be more suitable as background to a mystery 
film. Indeed, | am surprised that the Kenton 
band hasn’t been approached to do the score 
for a film as | feel sure that that is Stan’s 
medium. As it is, though the arrangement is 
interesting and the musicianship impeccable, 
the whole is little more than an essay in over- 
dressed musical doodling. 


The reverse, as the titie suggests, is another 
excuse to feature the powerhouse brass 
section of the band. There is some nice 
trombone from Milt Bernhart plus the usual 
Maynard Ferguson screeches, but it is all very 
pretentious and says as little, only louder, as 
the first side. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS. 


LORD KITCHENER. 
Festival Of Britain/London Is The Place For Me. 
(Melodisc 1163). 

Both these calypsos are extremely enter- 
tainingand excellently sung by LordKitchener. 
He is accompanied by Freddy Grant's 
Carribean Rhythm who provide the perfect 
background for such songs as these. 

The Festival song is very amusing and 
should, by rights, get a hearing on the South 
Bank, for the lyrics are clever and very much 
to the point. 


The reverse is a little more commercial, 
from the point-of-view of the music, but Lord 
Kitchener again sings in delightful fashion. 

Anyone interested in genuine folk art 
should not miss these for the singing in 
particular is of a very high quality. 

5.4. 


PEGGY LEE. 
Yeah! (7121)/Mill On The 
Floss (6916). 

(Capitol CL.13489). 

This Peggy Lee record is included for 
review not so much because of Peggy herself, 
but for the really rocking jump accompani- 
ment to the first side. 

The band, which sounds like across between 
Count Basie and the early Louis Jordan 
Tympany Five, provides the most exciting 
vocal accompaniment that | have heard in 
some time. It is a pity that neither the trite 
song nor Peggy Lee are up to the standard of 
this unidentified group. Skip the sob song 
inspired by the George Eliot novel on the 
reverse, though husband Dave Barbour 
plays some pretty chording on the electric 
guitar. 


Yeah! Yeah! 


VIC LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Thinking Of You/Just One Of Those Things. 
(Esquire 5-018). 
First side is a pleasing arrangement in the 
usual Kenton/Lewis manner with solos by 
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Stan Reynolds, trumpet, and Ronnie Scott, 
tenor saxophone. The reverse is practically 
all vocal by Marion Williams, with the band 
sounding ‘‘ over the hills and far away ’’ due 
to faulty recording balance. Ronnie Chamber- 
lain, alto saxophone, is given a label credit, 


but his solo got misplaced somewhere. 
EG 


NELLIE LUTCHER. 
Chi-Chi-Chicago (2178)/Do You Or Don’t You 
Love Me ? (2177). 

(Capitol CL.13493). 


Both these sides were recorded on 
August 19th, 1947, and the ‘‘ Gone Gal ”’ is 
accompanied by Ulysses Livingston, guitar ; 
Billy Hadnott, bass ; and Lee Young on drums. 

The first side, based on the blues, is a 
Lutcher composition and one of her better 
efforts. She puts it over with less affectation 
than usual and beats out a nice piano chorus 
in effortless style with fine rhythm support. 
The reverse is reminiscent of Hurry On Down 
both as regards composition and execution 
and features a good spot of electric guitar, 
played Teddy Bunnstyle by Ulysses Livingston. 


MICK MULLIGAN’S MAGNOLIA JAZZ 
BAND. 
Skid-Dat-De-Dat/Down In Honky Tonk Town. 
(Tempo A.85). 


Neither of these sides come anywhere 
near the standard this group can reach when 
playing at its best, but it is difficult to appor- 
tion the reasons between faulty recording 
and poor playing. On the first side the 
trumpet and the band are largely playing as 
two separate units, and this effect continues 
throughout the ensembles — there is little 
sense of continuity or cohesion. The reverse 
is a little better, although Mulligan’s trumpet 
solo is under-recorded and flat in parts. On 
both sides the rhythm section is over-recorded 
throwing everything out of balance. Both 
Tempo and Mulligan can do infinitely better 


than this. 


FATS NAVARRO QUINTET/MILES DAVIS, 
CHARLIE PARKER. 
Going To Mintons/Half Nelson. 
(Savoy 951). 


| ain’t going to Mintons, not even if you put 
a Half Nelson on me! But seriously | must 
admit | can’t get any pleasure out of listening 
to this stuff. | try, and there are odd moments 
when | think something is going to happen, 
but just as | cock an ear, it all falls back into 
the tedious, non-melodious riffing that is so 
boring. 

The Davis-Parker side has moments of 
interest, but I find the reverse almost insulting. 
It is full of hideous bleatings on the baritone 
sax by Leo Parker and frankly | have heard 


better noises from the backend of bullocks. 


HELEN O’CONNELL. 
Would | Love You ? (6924)/Gipsy Heart (6925). 
(Capitol CL.13492). 

In the early forties, when Helen O’Connell 
was singing with Jimmy Dorsey’s band, she 
was voted top femme singer by all the 
American music magazines. To-day, making 
a comeback on records and radio, she de- 
monstrates that she can still put over a pop 
song with the best of them, employing the 
old delayed phrasing technique plus a sultry 
voice. 

Neither of these sides, recorded on Decem- 
ber 13th last, is of much interest to the jazz 
fan, but the first — reminiscent of an old 
Ellington tune — gets a good performance 
backed by Dave Cavanaugh’s studio group, 
which includes Ray Linn, Buddy Childers, 
Tommy Pederson, Tommy Todd, and Louie 
Bellson in the personnel. 

Worth spinning if you feel nostalgic about 
Tangerine O’Connell. 


ANITA O’DAY. 
You Took Advantage Of Me (50689)/I Apologise 
(50691). 
(London L.964). 

Recorded on December 27th last, both 
sides are from the same session as Lovesick 
Blues and Once There Lived A Fool reviewed last 
month, with accompaniment from a studio 
group led by pianist Jack Pleis. 

Though Anita has sung in recent years with 
both Woody Herman and Stan Kenton, her 
early jazz association with Jimmy McPartland 
and Stuff Smith before achieving fame with 
the Gene Krupa band, left its mark. Anita 
can sing with a fine jazz styie if she wants to 
and certainly these two sides lend themselves 
to the idiom more than her other recent 
efforts. 

The old Rodgers and Hart number on the 
first side is good of its kind, and Anita sings 
well as the tune obviously suits her. The old 
pop on the reverse isn’t quite so good, and 
Anita is inclined to go off key in one or two 
places. Nevertheless, if you like Anita — 
who is none too well known in this country — 
you'll find this to be one of her better 
doubles, sung with sincerity and good 
technique. 


TEX RITTER. 
Bad Brahma Bull (632)/Blood On The Saddle 
(630). 


(Capitol CL.13490). 

For those readers who like genuine cowboy 
music, both these sides, recorded in 1945 at 
the same session as Ritter’s Rye Whiskey, are 
recommended.. 

Tex Ritter, who is a real Texan, used to 
listen to and collect cowboy and folk music 
in his youth on a ranch in Panola County. 
After appearing in local radio shows Tex made 
his New York debut in 1931 in the Theatre 
Guild show ‘‘ Green Grow The Lilacs,’’ after 
which followed a good deal of recording, 
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some sides of which were issued over here in 
the thirties on Panachord, and movie work in 
Hollywood. 

Though Tex may have had the rough edges 
smoothed a little too streamline these days, 
he is still among the better genuine Western 
singers, and both these songs, especially the 


- second side, are of interest to those of you 


who like and collect folk material. 
Pits 
RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET. 
September Song/Flamingo. 
(Esquire 10-125). 

On both sides Ronnie Scott demonstrates 
his fluent technique on the tenor saxophone, 
although as he chose two such charming 
numbers, one regrets that his improvisations 
stray so far from the melodies. Tommy 
Pollard, piano, solos up to his usual high 
standard on both sides, and Lennie Bush, bass, 
and Tony Kinsey, drums, play with excellent 
taste throughout. Vie 


RALPH SHARON SEXTET. 
Stalking The Stork/Two Sleepy People. 
(Melodisc 1156). 

You Go To My Head/Sloppy Joe. 
(Melodisc 1161). 

Sharon gives these four contrasting 
numbers his usual brilliant, polished, treat- 
ment. If one or two of the effects are some- 
what confusing in their unorthodoxy, at least 
they were well-worth trying. Parts of the 
first side seem over-elaborate, but it is more 
than redeemed by Sharon’s piano solo, which 
is telling in its simplicity. The reverse has 
some well-integrated ensemble passages, and 
another excellent solo from Sharon — almost 
dead straight, but beautifully played. You Go 
To My Head, is probably the best of the four 
sides, full of unexpected touches, and with a 
superb solo from Sharon. The Neal Hefti 
number has served the boppers well, and is 
familiar in various versions, but Sharon gives 
it renewed interest and sparkle. 

ART TATUM. 
Fine And Dandy/Ja-Da. 
(Melodisc 1157). 

It seems a long time since we saw Art 
Tatum’s name on our record lists and being 
somewhat of a fan of his, it was with a feeling 
of preconceived excitement that I placed these 
on the turntable, to ascertain their spin- 


_worthiness. 


Alas and alack my disappointment was great. 
On this showing Tatum is but a poor shadow 
of his former self. Gone is that mighty broad 
swing. The technique is left but it now seems 
subservient to some modernistic thrills that 
get exactly nowhere. 

Fine And Dandy does swing in places, but 
that erstwhile wonderful left hand is never 
allowed to have its way and the record is dull 
in consequence. The backing is even worse 
and sounds exactly like an off form Errol 
Garner. Soke 


YERBA BUENA JAZZ 
BAND. 
Ostrich Walk/1919 Rag. 
(Melodisc 1158). 

This band was the grand daddy of the 
revivalist bands and in many ways they were 
the best. They made a fine full-blooded 
blowing sound and if the rhythm was a trifle 
laboured and heavy, the front line alwafs 
managed to play with plenty of swing. 

1919 Rag is deservedly a popular tune and | 
have little doubt that by the time you read 
this you will have rushed along and bought 
yourself a copy. It goes all right, doesn’t it ? 
But do you like the very economical solo by 
Murphy, or Bob Helm’s clarinet? | have a 
fancy that revivalism has progressed since 
this record was made. 

The same remarks apply to the other side. 


LU WATTERS’ 


5.1. 
JOSH WHITE. 
When | Lay Down And Die Do Die/The House ! 
Live In. 


(Melodisc 1146). 
Fare Thee Well /Outskirts Of Town. 
(Melodisc 1145). 

Practically anything that Josh does goes 
automatically into my collection, but we have 
been getting so many recordings by him of 
late, that one can afford to be discriminating. 

These sides have no accompaniment, except 
that provided by Josh’s own guitar playing, 
and | think that is the way | like him best. 
This is a more natural sound than when he is 
cluttered up with bass, drums and piano 
behind him; he sounds more like a folk 
artist and less like that commercialised blues 
singer. 

The material on 1145 is much better than 
on 1146, one side of which manages to be very 
dull and uninspired. 

LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND. 
Jumping With Symphony Sid/I’m Confessin’. 
(Esquire 10-123). 

I’m confessin’ that the only place I’d jump 
with Symphonic Sydney is out of a window ; 
and I'd be carrying this record with me. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


BIB: R. Bibb, 27 Eastbourne Street, 
Walsall, Staffs. 

FOA: K. Foale, ‘‘ Morwenna,’”’ 6 Efford 
Road, Higher Compton, Plymouth. 

THO: K. Thornton, 30 Beauclerc Road, 
Hammersmith, London, W.6. 

TUR: R. J. Turton, 310 Tyburn Road, 
Erdington, B’ham, 24. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


The oldest British make of record, whose 
earliest supplement appeared in December, 
1898, has always been a source of fascination 
for me. With Parlophone, it must rank high 
as being the collector’s friend, for under the 
benign-looking, world-famous fox-terrier, 
listening so intently to the voice of his late 
master, there has appeared through the years 
the most impressive array of jazz talent. 
Admittedly, its issue has been spasmodic — 
the genuinely interesting titles on the attract- 
ive ‘‘ white-quarter ’’ label, for example, 
amount to ten O.D.J.B.s, two Memphis Fives, 
a Lizzie Miles — the only blues singer of the 
opposite sex ever to appear on H.M.V.—a 
Tennessee Ten (which is simply the O.M.F. 
plus a second cornet, two saxes, banjo and 
tuba) and some Benson Orchestra titles to 
which | will refer later ; but in the B-5000 
series, you may find Louis Dumaine’s Jazzola 
Eight (B-5385), the Dixieland Jug Blowers 
(B-5249 — with Dodds, and B-5398 — with- 
out), Bennie Moten (B-5302 and B-5430), 
Jelly Roll Morton (B-5164 and B-5212), 
together with lots of interesting Paul White- 
mans featuring Bix and/or Frankie Trumbauer, 
Jean Goldkette, Blue Steele, Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, and even Leo Reisman with Bubber 
Miley (Puttin’ On The Ritz (B-5810) ). In the 
later plum-labels, there are lots of Armstrongs, 
Ellingtons, Hendersons, Wallers, and so on up 
to the present era of classic Morton reissues. 


But let us begin at the beginning. Before 
that first issue in 1898, all flat gramophone 
records were pressed in America and 
imported from there ; among these seven- 
inch Berliner discs, without labels but with 
the details, including the exact date, etched 
in the wax, you may find some banjo rags of 
great interest, and it is worth noting that one 
of the earliest celebrities to record in the 
funny little studio in the smoking-room of the 
Coburg Hotel in Maiden Lane, was Marie 
Tempest, whose efforts on March 8 and 18, 
1901, are now valued at £25 each. The first 
ten-inch Gramophone Concert Records, with 
their large black labels, appeared in Novem- 
ber, 1901, and the first Gramophone Mon- 
archs, the twelve-inchers, were issued early 
in 1903. The seven-inchers, now with 
labels bearing the proud inscription ‘‘ Gram- 
ophone Record ’’ round the pre-dog ”’ 
trade-mark of the angel with the quill pen, 
continued to appear up to 1905. The cele- 
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(Part 6). 


By BRIAN RUST. 


brity red label series appeared in England in 
May, 1902, and include some of the rarest 
records of all time — has anyone passed up 
an Angelica Pandolfini, made in August, 1904 
and deleted January 1,1905 ? | have heard of 
one collector giving £120 for a single specimen 
of Mme. Pandolfini’s work, rejected by her as 
unworthy. (She is still alive, by the way). 
The dog label appeared in 1909, after the 
establishment of a factory in Hayes (hitherto 
European recordings had been pressed in 
Hanover and re-imported; the masters 
were stored in the German factory, which is 
why so many of the earlier issues are so rare 
— the masters were lost during the first war, 
and not only that, but so was all trace of 
recording date, etc.) Mme. Melba laid the 
foundation stone in Hayes in 1907, and Mme. 
Tetrazzini opened the factory in June, 1908. 


RAGS. 

Before the war, several mildly amusing 
rags were issued in the form of banjo soli by 
Olly Oakley, Bess L. Ossman and Fred van 
Eps ; there were also band rags by Arthur 
Pryor’s Band, who receives a warm accolade 
from Rudi Blesh in ‘* They All Played Rag- 
time,’’ and | still laugh at the swipes and 
smears of the unknown trombonist of the 
Victor Military Band (labelled in error 
““Pryor’s Band ’’) doing Slippery Place Rag 
(B-240). But Sousa’s Band playing At A 
Georgia Camp Meeting (B-246) is definitely 
dull. 

The later B series, which | have already 
discussed, split in March, 1926, into the 
Dance section, 5000 upwards to 6566, while 
the remaining artists continued in the same 
sequence as hitherto. In January, 1935, the 
prevailing prosperity (who said ‘‘ bad old 
days ’’ ?) enabled the Gramophone Company 


to produce, for 1s. 6d., a dance record of the © 


same quality as the plum label series, priced 
at half-a-crown ! So the BD series was born. 
But the recent increase in the cost of living 
has almost forced that promising group, with 
its magenta label, into oblivion. After a year 
of life as a dance-and-variety series, the 
former were allocated a 5000 series as the B’s 
had been, but this, in fifteen years, has barely 
covered a thousand numbers. 

The twelve-inch plum series never featured 
much true jazz, but like the B series, the C’s 
began in 1912. | do not propose to go into 
the involved details of the matrix series of 
H.M.V. in this article ; just let me say that the 
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BIX BEIDERBECKE. 


American Victor issues are always prefixed A 
or OA, if ten-inch, A or 2A if twelve. The 
various British prefixes are :—HO, 1914 to 
March 14, 1921 ; Bb or Cc, March 15, 1921 to 
December 31, 1930; OB or 2B, January 1, 
1931 to August 23, 1934 ; OEA or 2EA, still 
current, August 24, 1934 onwards. BR, CR, 
OBR, 2BR, OER, 2ER, signify a mobile-unit 
recording. 

To help the novice, here are a few of the 
better examples of the commercial band out- 
put on H.M.V. You will find an excellent but 
unidentified muted cornet on the Benson 
record of Somebody’s Wrong ; the same band’s 
Think Of Me, | Never Miss The Sunshine and 
Mean, Mean Mamma feature Frankie Trum- 
bauer and are pleasant listening ; | also like 
the neat trumpet solo behind the Tram 
straight chorus on Dreams Of India. | can 
recommend all the Ben Pollack and Jean 
Goldkette titles provided they are not 
waltzes, and the best Whitemans, for the Bix- 
beginner, are Changes, Mary, Louisiana, Lonely 
Melody, There Ain’t No Sweet Man, San and 
From Monday On. Those of Roger Wolfe 
Kahn which have come to be regarded with 
interest are the sides with odd snatches, and 
sometimes full choruses, of such as Miff Mole 
and Joe Venuti (Crazy Rhythm, Tap-Tap and 
Where The Wild, Wild Flowers Grow) and Jack 
Teagarden and Venuti (She’s A Great, Great 
Girl). Nat Shilkret, though a conductor with 
a foot in both the popular and the classical 
camp (he conducted the orchestra accom- 
panying Caruso’s last few sessions) also 
boasted some fine jazzmen, and Tommy 
Dorsey, it is said, is the trombonist on Baby’s 
Blue, which also features a fine trumpet ; and 
behind Gene Austin’s vocal on Nothin’ my 
friend Victor Houseman (of Morton’s 1930 
sessions) can be heard doing some very nice 
things, low-register. 


— PROFILE — 
LONNIE JOHNSON 


By PETER CRESSING. 


| IKE innumerable other great names in the 

history of jazz, Lonnie Johnson was born 
in New Orleans. One of twelve children, he 
came from the traditional musical family in 
which papa played the violin, mama played 
the piano and every one of the children 
except Lonnie played an instrument of one 
sort or another. 


Times were hard and Lonnie had to leave 
school and go to work in a lumber yard when 
he was still very young. By this time his 
father had taken to playing professionally at 
local dances and other events, so Lonnie 
bought an old violin which he rapidly taught 
himself to play. Within six months he was 
playing in his father’s band, where he remained 
from 1914 until 1920, by which time he had 
also learned to play guitar. 


The entire Johnson family, with the excep- 
tion of Lonnie, perished during a terrible out- 
break of disease in the New Orleans area in 
1922. Bereft of family ties Lonnie, like so 
many other Negro artists subsequently to 
attain fame, set out on his travels, singing and 
playing the guitar as he went. Chance 
brought him to St. Louis, where at the 
Booker T. Washington Theatre the OKeh 
Recording Company’s great ‘* Blues Contest ”’ 
was about to begin. The contest lasted eight 
weeks and eventually Lonnie won. That was 
in 1925; shortly afterwards he began his 
recording career with the famous series of 
blues discs for OKeh, who featured him not 
only as asolo artist but in duets with Clarence 
Williams, Eddie Lang, and as guitar soloist 
with the Louis Armstrong Hot Five on such 
historic sides as I’m Not Rough, Hotter Than 
That and Savoy Blues. 


He has continued as a popular disc artist 
ever since ; his subsequent career involving 
many recordings for Victor, Decca, Bluebird 
and Disc, will be well-known to all collectors. 
Two of his Disc recordings have been issued 
in England on Melodisc — Solid Blues/Rocks 
In My Bed. Lonnie is now making records 
extensively for King of Cincinnati, for whom 
he records both popular and blues material. 
Two of his latest blues sides — Drunk Again, 
and a re-make of his earlier Victor success, 
Jelly Roll Baker — will be issued this month on 
the new Vogue label. 
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For your Jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 

Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - - Jelly Roll Morton 
10d. each plus 14d. postage, 
or 3/4d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 


15/6 per year. 


Australian Jazz Quarterly 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/-. 


RECORD CHANGER 
The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 
37/6d. per year. 
Back Issues (1948/9)—1I/9d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 
Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns, 
7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 


JAZZ FINDER ’49 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
Full of permanent reference material 
and previously unpublished 
photographs. 


12/9 per copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” 
WALLER. 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


SHEET MUSIC 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. 
The Naked Dance. Frog-!I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. 
Why? Weare Elks. If You Knew. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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JUNKERY. 


Dear Sirs, ’ 

It may be of interest to readers that, according to Tom 
Brown in The Record Changer for March, and to my ear, 
he is the fine trombonist on the mysterious Kentucky 
Serenaders’ titles on Regal, Emerson, and pseudony- 
mously on many other labels also. Compare the breaks 
on Shake It And Break It with those on Waffle Man's Call 
by Johnny Bayersdorffer on Parlophone or OKeh, and 
you will see what | mean. Brown also states that Gus 
Mueller, the clarinetist of his Band from Dixieland, 
played and recorded with Paul Whiteman. | have been 
attempting to trace these sides, but so far have only 
come across two which might be said to feature Mueller 
— Wang-Wang Blues (Victor 18694, HMV B-1178) and 
Sweet Lady (Victor 18803, HMV B-1306). He certainly 
seems to have been a musician of great ability, and it is 
too bad we have no records which show him in a better 
setting. 

Reverting to the Ky. Sers., it can now be established 
that this band, Tom Brown included, is responsible for 
the earliest Ladd’s Black Aces on Gennett; those 
numbered 4762 to 4856 inclusive are definite Browns, 
and possibly later titles also ; the Memphis Five do not 
appear to have been used until Sister Kate (4938). The 
obvious superiority of the New Orleans group is 
manifest at once on playing these discs. 

Another point | would like to raise from having read 
Rudi Blesh’s excellent ‘‘ They All Played Ragtime.’ If 
any reader has any early Victor, Black G. & T., black-and- 
silver or other early Columbia discs by Sousa, Arthur 
Pryor, Vess L. Ossman, Park Hunter, Fred van Eps, or 
other players, of genuine rags, however “‘ corny "’ they 
may appear, | would be prepared to trade generously. 
The executant in ragtime is not of the same importance 
as in jazz, and | would like to try and build a small library 
of contemporary ragtime recordings, since | have no 
pianola and cannot read music well enough to play from 
scores, even if | had any. 

Finally, allow me to compliment Messrs. Lightly and 
Politely on the excellence of their variation on my junk 
theme. The Spotted Cat is a type | have often 
encountered while junking ; he is a pest to the dealer, 
to other collectors and to me, the very kifid | had in 
mind when admonishing care of stock, for he makes the 


* game very much harder for the experienced Junkman, 


though | doubt if in practice he has the wit to use the 
ploys and gambits | outlined. Also congratulations to 
Messrs. Davis and Clarke ; they should, of course, have 
been sure that | was attempting a leg-pull, but as it 
happens, | have often had recourse to the ploys of 
Junkmanship (though not as a regular practice). The 
only criticism | would make is that it is a pity that the 
pungent prose of these two great enthusiasts should have 
been illustrated with so mediocre a drawing. The 
curiously undersized figure, bearing in deformed hand 
a banner with a strange device is more often met with, 
if at all, as the owner of a shop, not as a customer. The 
word-picture of L. and P. is much more accurate, even 
as a caricature, of the average Junkman novice, then the 
miserable weed in the drawing.—BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, 


Herts. 
* 


BERIGAN. 
Dear Sirs, 

Might | be allowed to occupy a little space between 
the covers of Jazz Journal with an appeal for dis- 
cographical information ? 

| am working on a discography of the late Bunny 
Berigan, and would be greatly obliged to receive any 
information regarding the following : 

(a) Work with the Hal Kemp Orchestra — 1930. 

(b) Thé Chick Bullock sides on Melotone label. 

(c) All work done on record Nos. 600-900 whilst 

Berigan was staff musician for Decca. (This 
includes sides with such commercial outfits as 
Dick Stabile). 

if any J.J. readers can help me out in any way | shall be 
most grateful—DENYS A. DYSON, 80, Ridge Road, 
Letchworth, Herts. 


* 


WHAT COMES NEXT ? 
Dear Sirs, 

Below is an extract from an article in ‘* Answers "’ 
magazine dated April 21st. It concerns the growth of 
the popular waltz. 

“* It was born in Vienna as an expression of reaction 
from the Napoleonic Wars — just as jazz came after the 
First Wold War and boogie-woogie after the last one."’ 
—A. HERSEY, Chippenham, Wilts. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


LYTTELTON. 


Dear Sirs, 

On reading your February issue of Jazz Journal, | 
was surprised to find Mr. J. Hunt of Stanmore, Middlesex 
saying that ‘‘ Emperor "’ Lyttelton had toppled in the 
last six months. 

Undoubtedly everybody is entitled to his or her own 
opinion on any subject, but no opinion is worth anything 
unless it is based on facts, and the two reasons which Mr. 
Hunt puts forward in support of his statement, seem to 
me to be entirely fictional. 

He says that Lyttelton’s work is becoming more and 
more arranged. Well, who pioneered the arranging of 
New Orleans jazz? ‘* King Oliver and Jelly Roll 
Morton, and nobody can say that their jazz deteriorated 
through arranging. ‘‘Jelly Roll’’ Morton always 
insisted on an arrangement although he provided ample 
opportunity for improvisation. 

Mr. Hunt also states that Wally Fawkes plays in the 
low register. This is absolutely untrue. | was at the 
London Jazz Club on Monday last, and Fawkes played 
very little in the low register the whole evening. Any- 
how, listen to the band's records of Panama Rag, Low 
Down Dirty Shame, and Treasure Island, there is very little 
low register work on any of these sides. 

A remark was also made about Lyttelton’s ‘‘plodding"’ 
rhythm section. Well if anyone can call the rhythm 
section in the recording of Panama Rag, plodding, I'll 
turn to bop.—G. R. WILSON, Gravesend, Kent. 


* 


ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


Dear Sirs, 

Your address has been indicated to me by the English 
magazine ‘‘ Melody Maker,’’ and | am writing in the 
hopes that one or more of your readers might be 
interested in exchanging information, records, etc.— 
JACQUES BASMOREA,.32, Avenue de Locarno, Limoges, 
France. 


* 


WAIL FROM WALES. 
Dear Sirs, 

As | am a member of that much-maligned body of 
people who enjoy listening to bop, (or, as Mr. Race 
prefers ‘‘ Minton Jazz "') may | say that | derive some 
form of pleasure from almost every page of your journal. 
However, | do feel that your panel of record reviewers 
are guilty of some rather wild statements in their 
reviews of ‘‘ modern "’ jazz records. 

In the March issue this year, Mr. Tanner states that the 
Kenton orchestra (no friends of mine !) plays ‘‘ afro- 
bop "’ behind June Christy's vocal (?) in This Is My 
Theme. This free use of incorrect and misleading terms 
is hardly conducive to good criticism. 

In the same issue, Mr. Cundall states that James 
Moody's These Foolish Things is a ‘‘ long solo by Moody."’ 
| suggest he plays this record over a second time ; the 
“long solo by Moody "’ is actually opening and closing 
solos by Moody on tenor between which, Arne Domnerus 
takes a solo on alto. | think the presence of both these 
saxes is obvious to all but untrained ears. If a Swedish 
altoist can be confused with a Negro tenor player then | 
hardly think the supporting Swedish group of musicians 
can be passed off deprecatingly as a ‘‘ pick-up group.”’ 

In the February issue this year, Mr. Tanner reviewed 
Miles Davis’ Darn That Dream and accused vocalist 
Hagood of out-of-tune singing. It is conceded by all 
those people, musicians and others, who have really 
listened to this record that the only ‘‘ out-of-tuneness ”’ 
comes from Miles who is a little ‘* flat ’’ at the com- 
mencement of his solo. It is rather peculiar that Mr. 
Tanner ‘* imagined *’ some out-of-tune playing while in 
the July, 1950 issue Mr. Cundall completely ignored the 
very bad intonation of Tommy Potter's bass playing on 
Bongo Bop. 

Is ic really true that with so much bad intonation and 
poor musicianship coming from our ‘‘ Revivalist ’’ 
groups, record critics’ ‘‘ ears '' are now permanently 
incorrectly tuned ? 

Finally, | should like to say that there seeris to be a 
belief that ‘* boppers *’ are not interested in the gentle 
art of Discography. May | append a plea for a ‘‘modern"’ 
discography in your pages occasionally ? | have been 
working, not too successfully | fear, on discographies of 
Charlie Parker, the late Fats Navarro and also the Dial 
Record Co. | would be most grateful for any assistance. 
—ALUN MORGAN, Pontypridd, Glam. 

_ (It is a relief to know that our bop reviews are read — 
if not enjoyed — by at least one reader. Tanner is going 
to have his imagination curbed, and Cundall his ears 


FROM YOU. 


tuned, provided that both operations fall within the 
scope of the National Health Service. We have had 
discographies of Charlie Parker and Errol Garner on 
hand for some time, and will print them as, and when, 
space allows.—Eds.). 


* 


JUST ONE HAPPY FAMILY. 
Dear Sirs, 
| have been a regular reader of Jazz Journal for some 
time, and each issue is better than the previous one, it 
seems. However, |, like everyone else, have a complaint: 
why no regular ‘‘ picture-page '’ as we had in ‘' Tony 
Parenti’s Scrapbook ’’ a while back ? 


Unlike some of your readers | like Messrs. Race, Davis, 
Clarke, Thompson and Company. Best of luck for J.J. 
—C. J. BELL, Streatham, S.W.16. 


(Chief reason for lack of pictorial features is the 
reluctance or inability of musicians to dig up old photo- 
graphs. We have a number of these projects in process 
of assembly, all at present held-up due to the reason 
stated.—Eds.). 


* 


RATIOCINATION. 

Dear Sirs, 

May we be forgiven for trespassing outside our normal 
bounds for the purpose of a few words in reply to Steve 
Race in the March issue ? 

In the interests of economy of space, perhaps the follow- 
ing could be read in conjunction with his numbered 
points : 

. Peace, it’s wonderful ! 

2. Perfectly all right ; we enjoy a good didactic quibble 
as well as the next man. 

3. The lowdown on the samisen will be found in the 
Addenda to the 1949 reprint of the 3rd edition of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary (page 1499) wherein 
it is defined as follows : 

“‘A long three-stringed Japanese guitar played 
with plectrum.”’ 


The samisen, in fact, like Steve, is inclined to stick its 
neck out. 

Davis pleads guilty to saying at the London Jazz Record 
Club what he is reputed to have said. He did, however, 
make his remark in a heavily jocular tone which he 
thought made his intentions perfectly clear. Neverthe- 
less, he has been sternly reproved, and on future 
occasions, if any, he will be pre-recorded and suitably 
edited. Meanwhile we have arranged for a special 
Corps of Shorthand Writers to follow Steve around 
taking down his lightest utterances on all possible 
subjects ; and Heaven help him if he dares to deviate 
by a split infinitive from his published dicta in any given 
connection. 


Steve’s point about the reaction of readers to these 
little exchanges between contributors is, of course, well 
taken. The contents of ‘*‘ One Sweet Letter '’ over the 
past few years suggests that, on the whole, they do react, 
and somewhat favourably. We ourselves are impenitent 
about our addiction to arguing the toss with anybody 
with whom we may disagree. For instance, we have 
recently argued, in the national press, about Mozart, the 
terrible trends of modern poetry, the performances of 
Mr. Bulleid’s locomotives, the rateable value of cock- 
lofts, and whether it is wise to keep pelicans in company 
with Egyptian geese. Why therefore should we not 
argue with our fellow contributors in this excellent 
journal ? It is seldom that there is a Roscoe waiting to 
offer some supreme fatuity on which one can pounce, 
as Steve does, with such savage and righteous glee, and 
surely it would be dull agreeing with everything any- 
body else wrote whilst awaiting a legitimate prey like 
Mr. Roscoe.—_JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE, 
Chessington, Surrey. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions. 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be acc panied 


by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps, 


a 
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B hes world is full of piano players. If you 

don’t believe us, come to Switzerland. 
There in every cocktail lounge you can hear 
somebody doing things to a piano. Most of 
these culprits come from Hungary. Not that 
we have anything against Hungary as a place 
for Puszta, Gypsies, Goulash and Tokai, but 
when a Hungarian is an entertainer in a cock- 
tail lounge... run! He plays and sings what 
you want, but all the while, strangely enough, 
he can’t even play chopsticks without missing 
a few points. Better let’s not mention his 
singing... 

At last we have a pianist in Switzerland who 
plays for lovers of jazz. In a little room, 
called the Metro-Bar, in Zurich, Joe Turner 
plays two long sets nightly. 

He appears tired. Habitually tired. When 
you look at him you remember that famous 
saying: ‘‘I’s born tired !’’ and you do not 
wonder when you glance at the baldheaded 
boys who are the habitués of the place. 

Business men, winding up heavy days in 
their offices, ladies of leisure starting their 
evening of unmentionable activities, and a lot 
of in-betweens and of-no-accounts. Occas- 
ionally, when there are some jazz fans around, 
there begins a silent fight for domination. 
The nonentities want chansons, the fans want 
some good ol’ good ones. Joe Turner follows 
the leader, i.e., the man who pays. He plays 
Chopin, Mozart, Bach, if anybody wants him 
to, or —this mostly — Place Pigalle, Clopin 
Clopant, Waltzes, Czardases and Toolie Oolie 
Doolie. (This last masterwork was composed 
and written by a citizen of Zurich named 
Arthur Beul. It’s funny to see his face when 
Joe Turner gives T.0.D. his special treatment). 
He has strict orders to play for the business 
men from six to seven, so if you want to hear 
jazz, come later. 

JOBS AND JAUNTS. 

Joe Turner is an impeccably clad, perfectly 
groomed Negro, with a white streak in his 
hair. He has a marvellous sense of humour 
(the sly kind !), a good singing voice, a rather 
heavy intellect and an even heavier left hand. 
This looks dead tired and seems to lie on the 
keys, hardly moving at all, the while his 
right hand hovers over the black-and-whites 
like a bird. 

Imagine Fats Waller, not quite as fat, not 
quite as ribald and rollicking ; more serious 
and concentrated on playing jazz ; throwina 
good piece of Art Tatum’s technique : There 
you have Joe Turner ! 

He is not particularly famous. How could 
he be ? He came to Europe a long time ago 
when times were bad in the States and has 
only returned once to America, to do his 


JOE TURNER. 


stint in the army. Immediately afterwards 
he returned to the continent, our continent, 
where he considers he is well off, speaking an 
impressive series of languages and being able 
to sing various folksongs in the idioms of the 
places where he works. That is, if he doesn’t 
mix them up, as happens quite often. 

Joe Turner was born a long time ago (his 
own words) somewhere in the South. He 
started out professionally by playing ragtime 
on an old upright. Later he went to New 
York. He played on some record dates with 
Louis Armstrong and achieved some recogni- 
tion through a disc on which he accompanied 
Adelaide Hall, duetting with Art Tatum, who 
was his teacher about this time. Shortly 
afterwards Turner came to Europe with the 
revue troupe of Miss Hall, and then he just 
stayed on. 

For a time he worked as a tap dancer, for a 
while he fronted a band, but chiefly he played 
piano in Bars and Dives. He played just about 
everywhere where there was anyone who 
wanted to listen to his kind of music. 

If Joe Turner cuts loose, there are not many 
who can even reach him. Finger Buster, 
Dizzy Fingers, Alligator Crawl, Carolina Shout, 
Hand Full Of Keys and others of the same 
genre ; they roll and roar and bellow. It’s 
noisy, happy, rough jazz. You feel good and 
whip your feet. At the same time it is our 
sad duty to state that like so many others he 
has fallen under the influence of Garnerism. 
When Joe wrestles with some society ballad 
such as Begin The Beguine he sounds damnable 
like Errol Garner. The strange thing is that 
he had quite honestly no idea that this was so. 
He was genuinely surprised when | charged 
him with copying Garner. ‘| must watch 
myself,’’ he said and grinned widely, ‘‘ ‘cause 
| don’t want to be no little Errol Garner, 
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88 REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD KNOW JOE TURNER 


By ARTHUR GOEPFERT 


since | feel quite happy being Joe Turner.’’ 
He shook his head emphatically. ‘* Anyway, 
if | was looking for inspiration I’d rather look 
up some things by Art Tatum. You know, 
he’s my boy.”’ 

BEER AND SHRIMPS. 

One evening | picked-up Joe at the Metro- 
Bar after his first stint of the night and we 
went to his simple hotel room, obviously- 
used by Joe merely to sleep in. The only 
visible things in it belonging to him were a 
superb record player and an impressive pile 
of records. Immediately | started looking 
through these and found that apart from 
some he had bought obviously to teach him- 
self some new tunes (Louis Jordan and Ella 
Fitzgerald) all the rest were piano solos. 

There were discs by J. P. Johnson, Fats 
Waller, a lot of Art Tatum’s and two or three 
by Errol Garner. But no Bop. Not one. 
Asked about it, Turner said: ‘‘ Well, you 
know, I’ve got nothing against Bop. | even 
like it very much in moderation and wisely 
used. It’s simply not my kind of music, 
that’s all...” 

While he was talking, Joe drank from a 
large bottle of beer and ate a bag full of fresh 
shrimps. ‘* Nothing better than sea food, if 
you got to work some more. Gives you 
stamina,’’ he said, munching happily. Bet- 
ween bites | learned quite a lot about him, 
his likes and dislikes, his favourites and his 
pet hates. 

For Joe Turner, the greatest jazz musicians 
of them all is Benny Carter. Turner is a fan 
of every department of Carter’s manifold 
musicianship. Then, there’s naturally Louis 
Armstrong, ‘‘the poppa of the trumpet.’’ 
Turner likes Teagarden very much, ‘‘ because 


(continued on page 20) 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 


confirmed by 
a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 

Member J. R. R.A. 
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By JOHN DAVIS 


MAN POWER PROBLEMS. 
ES, we've lost our boy. He got his call-up 
papers last week. In his place we have 
hired Agnes, who has consented to work for 
the same wages as he would have received 
had we ever got around to paying him. 

We initiated Agnes into her duties by giving 
her our files of Jazz Journal to study. 
Actually the only things which caught her 

teas interest, we regret to report, were Derrick 

s Stewart-Baxter’s recipes in the March issue, 

which she thought ever such a good idea. 

She has since given us her own favourite 

recipe for improving cold baked beans — 

warm them up, she says ! 

SUMMER TIME, AND THE LIVING IS 
EASY. 

Not that we feel particularly summerlike 
atthe moment. Writing necessarily consider- 
ably in advance of the publication date of any 
particular issue, it befalls that we have to 
compose our midsummer thoughts in late 

9 April. However, we are doing our best to 
is create the right atmosphere with the aid of 
a sun-ray lamp, and some pictures of bathing 
girls at Miami. Davis is picturesquely attired 
in a solar topee, tropical drill and an overcoat. 


COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


and GRAY CLARKE. 


PARAMOUNT 


12000 Series (continued) 


Notes, Accompaniments, etc. 


Bradford's Jazz Phools 


Fletcher Henderson (piano) 
Enbie Blake (piano) (Note 1) 
Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders 


Lovie Austin (piano) 


Clarence Jones (piano) 


” ” ” 


Lemuel Fowler (piano) 
Lewis Thomas (piano) 
(Note 2) 


” ” 


Thomas Waller (piano) 


Lovie Austin (piano) 


” ” ” 


Lovie Austin (piano) 
(Note 3) 
Piano and cornet 


Piano 


Ollie Powers and his Harmony Syncopators (Note 4) 


* * * * 


If he ever manages to restore the circulation 
in his chilled fingers, he will accompany our 
cogitations on his now celebrated samisen. 
Clarke is compromising with climatic condi- 
tions by wearing a straw hat with his usual 
tweeds and six pullovers. Not unnaturally, 
the subject of warmth is uppermost in our 
minds. 


Funnily enough, there is nothing like the 
discussion of jazz for engendering warmth. 
Few people seem to approach it in a mood of 
sweet reasonableness. Quite a few years ago, 
one member of this Axis was an editor. At 
least, he wrote editorials, which is perhaps 
not quite the same thing. The publication 
thus honoured was a local weekly, which 
boasted circulation to 2,100 copics per issue. 
At the time we were distinctly impressed ; 
later on we discovered that the printing order 
was only 2,000 copies anyway, and that several 
hundred were distributed free each week as 
specimen copies. The proprietor, inevitably 
the printer, of course, made no claim to be a 
literary man. He wrote up funerals with rare 
sweetness and charm, and reported cricket 
matches and other sporting events fully and 
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Orchestral (Note 4) 


Young's Creole Jazz Band 


Cat. Mat. Takes Titles : Artists, etc. 
12041 1429 2 Fade Away Blues ae a Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools 
1430 2 Day Break Biues 4 ” oo” ” 
12042 Here's Your Opportunity Lena Wilson (v) 
Memphis, Tennessee .. ” ” 
12043 1420 2 Mistreated Blues Alberta Hunter (v) 
1111 1 I’m goin’ away . ” 
12044 1442 1,2 Graveyard Dream Blues ida Cox (v) 
1443 1,2 Weary Way Blues ea) 
12045. 1438 2 "Bama Bound Blues 
1439 1 Lovin's is the thing I’m wild about »* * 
12046 1431 I'll go to my grave with the blues Monette Moore (v) 
1441 Goin's down to the Levee ” ” ” 
12047 1449 12 Pensacola Joe Ollie Powers (v) 
1450 That old gang of mine . ” ” ” 
12048 1451 Squawkin’ the Blues Mae Scott (v) 
1452 I'll get even with you (Revengeful Blues) So cea 
12049 Stingaree Blues ‘ Alberta Hunter (v) 
You can’t do what my last man ‘did ” ” ” 
12050 1434 1,2 Big fat (foot) ham ae Jelly Roll Morton Orchestra 
1435 2 Muddy Water Blues . ww ” 
12051 
12052 1468 2 Trixie Blues Anna Jones (v) 
1473 1 Sister Kate » 
12053 1437 2 Any Woman's Blues Ida Cox (v) 
1486 1 Blue Monday Blues om: 
12054 Stop dat bland ... Norfolk Jazz Quartette (v) 
Sad Blues * 
12055 Dixie Blues 
Quartette Blues 
12056 1487 1,2 1 love my man better than | love e myself Ida Cox (v) 
1503 2 Chicago Bound Blues ... 
12057 1432 Jelly’s Blues Edna Taylor (v) 
1433 Good Man Blues 
12058 I'm broke fooling with you Rose Henderson (v) 
| ain't no man’s slave 
12059 1502 Play that thing ... 
1508 Jazzbo Jenkins 
12060 Ev'ry Saturday night . Young's Creole Jazz Band 
What's the use of lovin’ ? Anna Oliver 
Notes: 1. This is the same as the issue on 12006 ' : 
2. It has been suggested that Fats Waller accompanied on the piano, but we have never seen or heard the record. Some collectors have said that the second title was 
by Anna Jones (1469) and Harmograph research tends to confirm. 
3. We have been informed that takes 1 and 3 exist. 
4. The information we have about the takes (ranging up to 6 !) is so confusing that we have entered none. 


Authoritative details would be welcome. 


factually ; but there it ended. Such crying 
scandals as the closing of the footpath across 
Blake’s Field, and the eccentricities of the 
flush in the neighbourhood’s only public 
convenience failed to stimulate his lagging 
pen. 


Somehow or another, and we genuinely 
forget how, one of your humble scribes found 
himself commissioned to write editorials 
at half-a-guinea a time. Having become 
accustomed to wielding the regal or editorial 
plural, it proved easy enough to develop a 
style which is still occasionally of use, albeit 
variously castigated as ‘‘ pateresque ’’ and 
‘ pontifical.” Nevertheless, it helped to 
rouse the public conscience in the great and 
burning question of whether the police were 
entitled to flash their lamps in the faces of the 
courting couples in the parked cars along the 
local lover’s lane o’ nights. For five consecu- 
tive weeks we sold 2,400 odd copies and no 
fooling. Having already a nasty mercenary 
streak, this particular scribe of yours took 
occasion to jack up his remuneration to the 
unheard-of-sum of one guinea per issue. As 
a trifling concession in return he agreed to 
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take over the film, theatre, radio and record 
reviews and the musical notes—a mere 
extra 7,000 words or so. (Later still, prac- 
tically in the surtax class at two guineas per 
issue, he found himself coping with fashion 
notes, police court reports, and the pro- 
prietor’s income tax returns !). 
LOCAL REACTION. 

It was, we think, in our fourth musical 
causerie, wittily entitled ‘‘ People of Note(s),”’ 
that we first mentioned jazz. We said, if we 
remember, that Drop Me Off At Harlem was a 
most pleasant and tuneful piece of music. 
That is, Clarke said it at the time, and Davis 
is content to be associated with the remark 
then and thereafter. It’s the truth, anyhow ! 
Two mornings after publication, which 
amounts to by return in our neck of the 
woods, we received a letter from the vicar, 
expressing his deep regret that a paper which 
had so ably reviewed his choir’s recent 
performance of Stainer’s Crucifixion should so 
far pander to contemporary moral instability 
as to mention this ‘‘ base, brutalised and un- 
Christian perversion of the musical art.” 
Our remarks were, and still are, unprintable. 
We filed the letter for reference ; and the 
next time we reviewed his choir it got what 
was coming to it, hot and strong from an ex- 
choirboy who knew all about ** boy soprano 
hoot ’’ the hard way. 

In due course other local notabilities 
favoured us with their views on jazz. Did 
you know that jazz was solely responsible for 
the increase in the illegitimate birthrate ? 
We certainly didn’t ; and from what we’ve 
seen of the exhausted participants in jive 
sessions, we would guess that they were in 
little shape to affect the birth-rate for quite a 
while afterwards. Would you think jazz was a 
subtle attempt to establish the domination of 
the coloured races over the white? We 
didn’t, nor do we, especially after meeting so 
many cowed and hopeless coloured G.Is in the 
late War. Would you call Drop Me Off At 
Harlem lustful, erotic and sexual? We 
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wouldn’t, and we would remark in passing 
that the only music we have ever heard which 
seems to us fairly reeking with the most 
perverted kind of heterosexual impulse is by 
a highly respectable European, Dr. Richard 
Strauss, no less, whose Salome and Elektra 
still have the power to shock. 

What nonsense ! is the politest comment 
one would expect from the more enlightened 
and liberal-minded ; and so it is. Yet it isa 
brand of nonsense apparently reserved for 
poor old jazz. In this particular case, too, it 
is in the highest degree unlikely that any of 
the writers could have heard the record con- 
cerned. No, it was the mere word jazz ’”’ 
which evoked such violent reactions, as 
indeed it still does. And surely no word has 
ever been used to cover such a vast legion of 
sins. To the ordinary man in the street, or 
even about town, it can mean the rowdy 
comedy of Billy Cotton’s band, the sweet 
society style of Maurice Winnick, or an 
accordeon solo of Canadian Capers. This is 
bad enough, of course, but in some quarters 
it is also a synonym for any unpleasing sound, 
e.g. ‘‘ jazzy racket.’’ Again in passing, we 
might mention that to our ears, the com- 
bined efforts of the bop boys and the reviva- 
lists never produced a more excruciating din 

‘ than the average Jack Payne concert arrange- 
ment of the thirties, especially in the tuttis ; 
yet the most venomous opponents of jazz, 
however defamed, lap up that sort of thing. 

We have no remedy to suggest. We sus- 
pect that perhaps jazz is an ugly word with 
ugly associations for some, and that it will 
evoke the same feelings in those quarters just 
as long as it remains in use. Perhaps ,too, the 
defensive warmth of it’s apostles strikes 
answering fire from the aggressors. This is 
not to be taken to imply that jazz should 
change its name forthwith ; time, no doubt, 
will cleanse the word of offence as it has 
cleansed many before. No, it is just pleasant 
to reflect, in the intervals of wordy strife 
with others within the cult, that when all 
our battles have been fought there remains 
a solid block of external Phillistine opposition 
to overcome. 


We battled against it for the next couple of 
years in our little local rag and made, perhaps, 
a couple of converts. Then we lost our 
medium through amalgamation with a larger 
bi-weekly journal with a circulation of 15,000 
odd, properly attested by Accountants and 
everything handsome. We were not unduly 
perturbed. It was not, you understand, our 
career, merely a moderately profitable way 
of using some of the spare time we used to 
enjoy in those days. The new regime did 
indeed retain our musical notes for a while ; 
but, as the Editor said in the course of his 
briefing, ‘‘ Don’t waste space on this jazz 
business.’’ Having then reached the ripe old 
age of twenty-three—one’s dotage by 
modern standards, when all good authorities 
on jazz reach their prime at six and a half — 
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we salaamed and withdrew to write about 
Gracie Fields ! 


There ! we feel warmer already recalling 
those embattled days. Davis’s samisen is 
going nicely, and Clarke is working out a 
lovely chorus of Love’s Old Sweet Song to play 
on his rebec at the Festival of Britain Jazz 
Concerts. 


Agnes! come quickly! Mr. Clarke is 
casting off all care and five of his pullovers ! 


CRITICAL DICTA. 

“* The jazz history books are full of hearsay. 
Those fellows say that the Negro went up 
first to introduce jazz, but | think we should 
take it from where it really started, and that 
was Lamb’s Cafe, May 15, 1915. No one was 
earlier than this! Coloured men have said 
that they were there in 1908, but they were 
playing march music, not jazz. | guess there 
will always be a contradiction about who is 
responsible for this music. It is a hard thing 
to convince the public who should get the 
credit with so many claiming it.’’—Tom 
Brown, in ‘‘ The Record Changer,’’ March, 
1951. 


The italics are Mr. Brown’s. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB— Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetiugs fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road; Wood Green, 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 


7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 


9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 
It is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. 


N— New. 
E — Excellent. 
Vv — Very Good. 


Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 


Failure to do this may result in delay in 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
G— Good. S — For Sale. 
F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
P — Poor. A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 


Final date for record auctions in this issue— three weeks from date of publication. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 14. 


DISPOSALS. 
AMERICAN DISCS. 
Many = Many N 86 BIB 
AUSTRALIAN GROUPS. 
Many Many N 86 BIB 
BEIDERBECKE, BIX. 
Goose Pimples oe PaE G S/T THO 
BELL, GRAEME. 
Many N 86 BIB 
DODDS OLIVER. 
Many N 86 BIB 
JAZZ DISCS. 
150 Various from 1,- FOA 
oo JELLY ROLL. 
ver, Bilt N 10 - BIB 
SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 
Any N 86 BIB 
TRUMBAUER, FRANKIE. 
Trumbology PaE VG S/T THO 
WANTEDS. 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
I'm Not Rough/Got No Blues... Any N TUR 
Gut Bucket |’m In The Barrel... Any N TUR 
CHICAGO FOOTWARMERS. 
Ball The Jack Grandma's Ball... Any N TUR 


Get 'Em Again Brush Stomp _... see = Any N TUR 
Lady Love /Brown Bottom Bess ... ee ars Any N TUR 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 
Bullfiddle ‘Weary City HMVS N TUR 
Blue Washboard/Bucktown Stomp ae ves Any N TUR 
Too Tight Goober Dance HMVS N TUR 
Pencil Papa/Sweet Lorraine _ Any N TUR 
After You've Gone/Come On and Stomp ae Br N TUR 
Erastus Plays Kazoo/J. Turner Blues... a Br N TUR 
Weary Blues/New Orleans Stomp 5 as Br N TUR 
Wild Man Blues Melancholy ie bes Fey Br N TUR 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
The Pearls/Beale Street Blues... HMVS N TUR 
Kansas City Stomp ’Gorgia Swing HMVS N TUR 
NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS (BOOTBLACKS). 
Papa Dip Too Tight aes Any N TUR 
Gatemouth Perdido Street Any N TUR 
Flat Foot Mad Dog Any N TUR 
Mixed Salad | Can't Say ... Any N TUR 
OLIVER, KING. 
London Cafe Meeting Blues Any N TUR 
Buddy's Habits/Tears Any N TUR 
Where Did You Stay! Dippermouth ces i Any N TUR 
Riverside Blues ‘Working Man .. eae — Any N TUR 
Room Rent Blues/I Ain’t Gonna Tell... os Any N TUR 
Snake Rag High Society ... = ~ Any N TUR 


(continued from Page 17.) 
he is the nearest thing to Jimmy Harrison.” 


favourite band style 


Dixieland, i.e., Lunceford’s band (especially for the beat). 


Asked about his favourite piano players, Joe 
rattled off the obvious list of names: J. P. 
Johnson, Fats Waller, Willie ‘* The Lion ”’ 
Smith, Art Tatum, but came up with two new 
and rather surprising ones, namely Billy 
Kyle and Kenny Kersey. 

‘* The Hawk is still tops. He can play rings 
around the whole rest of ’em.’’ Joe likes 
Benny Goodman very much, chiefly because 
of Goodman's all-round musicianship. His 


* 


JOE TURNER with LOUIS AND HIS (1930) 


My sweet 
| can't believe that you ‘rein n love 
Indian Cradle Song : 
Exactly like you 

Dinah ... 

Tiger Rag 


JOE TURNER and ART TATUM, viens ; “ADELAIDE HALL, Vocal (1932) 


This time it’s love... 

You gave me everything but ‘love ds 

With FREDDY HARLEM SEVEN 
Old fashioned love 

Nothing but rhythm 

Swingin’ "em down 


With BERNARD ADDISON AND His ORCHESTRA jm personnel and 


date as above) 
Lovely Liza Lee 
i can’t dance ... 
Toledo Shuffie 


improvised group jazz with a traditional front 
line. ‘* You can’t beat that form of music if 
it’s the goods. A trumpet who plays around 
and about the melody and leads with strength 
and punch, a trombone who fashions a rug 
underneath, and a clarinet who soars about 
and around, filling in, Boy, they send me 
everytime !’’ In other styles Joe said he 
was a great fan of John Kirby’s aggregation 
(again for all-round musicianship) and Jimmy 


JOE TURNER DISCOGRAPHY. 


R1718 Cheek to cheek 
PaE R1261 Liza 
PaE R2066 JOE TURNER, Piano Solo 
PaE R2042 The Ladd 
PaE R1159 L 
PaE R942 


Am. Bruns. 6362 You and sweet music 
Am. Bruns. 6376 It’s asin to tella lie. Swing 207 
(1935) Heebie Jeebies 
BB B6129 Who's sorry now Swing 222 
BB I B6193 Begin the Beguine 
How high the moon ... 
Royal Garden Blues Honeysuckle Rose Col. ZZ 1. ZZ 1305 


BB B6144 
BB B6174 
__ they are his best yet). 


12th Street Rag 


JOE TURNER, Piano one 


By this time the bag of shrimps had passed 
into Joe Turner’s big brown frame. It was 
time to go back to work. As we reached the 
Metro-Bar, Joe told me he was going home to 
the States in the late fall of this year. ‘‘ But 
I'll be back very, very soon, believe you me !”’ 
As he went in, he turned once more and 
shouted : ‘* Please, do not forget to give all 
British fans my best regards. Tell ’em to look 
meup!”’ 


* 


(Paris, 1936) 
are AP 1573 


(Paris, 1939) 
Swing 71 


With FRANK “ Big GOODIE "AND ORCHESTRA (Paris, 1939) 


(At the end of 1950, ‘Joe Turner recorded some titles in Tel Aviv. “He insists that 
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HAVEN’T SEEN CHARLIE FOR SOME TIME— 
MOVED TO LAND’S END TO “GET AWAY FROM IT ALL”! 


WE STILL SEND HIM RECORDS AND HE SENDS US THE SAME POSTCARD—— 
INCIDENTALLY——DO YOU HAVE TROUBLE OBTAINING RECORDS LOCALLY ? 


WHY NOT BECOME A MAIL ORDER JAZZ COLLECTOR? 
Write for our “JAZZ COLLECTOR’S GUIDE.” 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


—TEMple 2315 


Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London. 


Years of Unrivalled Service have Established 


as the Jazz Enthusiasts’ Headquarters in the 
North of England. 


Whether you shop in person, or make use of our MAIL ORDER 
Department it is always our aim to give you entire satisfaction 


9 Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


Complete Every 
Stocks of type of 
* ) all Labels Equipment 


O u Y next issues, on the new Collaro Electric Gramophone Motor complete with pick-up = 7: : 


3 Speed Electric Gramophone Motor complete with pick-up 
S. Hand H.M.V. Portable Gramophone £8 10 0 


S series, wi | | be five re CO rd S Garrard Hand Wind Gramophone Motor with curn-cable & key £310 0 


REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS BY EXPERTS. 
comprising the well-known ee 


“HISTORY OF JAZZ” 
by REX HARRIS. 


On the ten sides, lasting approximately 


35 minutes, are condensed the story of Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 
the origin, the colourful development, 


and an analysis of the structure of the 
real jazz music. Rex WHarris’s spoken 
narrative is supplemented by musical Visit F oy Jes Records De p 4 
illustrations selected from Tempo’s 
Catalogue and also provided by mem- 
bers of the Mick Mulligan Magnolia 
Jazz Band. 
Foyles Gramophone’ Records 


Editing of the carefully chosen 


dept. is one of the _ largest 
material is now almost com- and best-equipped record 


pleted and it is expected that showrooms in London. 


the records SI — $5, will 
appear on the shelves in July. reviewed in Jazz Journal 


* 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


38 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Ltd., Pelsall, Stafis. 
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